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INFLUENCE OF THE BEAUTIFUL 


Mary A. Greely, Elisworth, Me. 


'NCE alove of beauty is inherent in every human 
being it naturally follows that beautiful surround. 
ings are essential to the highest development of 
man. Psychologists tell us that so dependent are 
we upon beauty that if we were removed absolutely 
from all that is beautiful in natureor in art we 
should die although every other condition of life 
was fulfilled. Primitive man everywhere bore 
witness toalove of the beautiful—rude decora 
tions had a place in the hut that was destitute of 
every comfort and the savage laughed at physical 
pain as he bored his ears and nose forriogs and 
tattooed his body in an attempt at ornamentation. 

With the North American Indians a handful 

of bright beads ora bit of highly-colored cloth 
would buy many times their worth where the real value of the 
article, if offered in money, was scorned, and every Indian legend 
throughout our own ‘picturesque state breathes a savage love for 
the beautiful in nature; the majesty of the storm, the beauty of 
the frost, the glory of the midsummer day, the grandeur of the 
streams, the mountains and the forests all have a place in the folk 
lore, if we may so call it, of a people whose uncultivated love of 
of the beautiful speaks in musical names, whose familiarity in our 
ears has too frequently bred contempt. It is said that Helen 

Kellar, whose knowledge of beauty could only be intuitive, while 
yeta child could tell by passing her hand over two faces which 
was beautiful and which was ugly, and then always manifested a 
preference for the beautiful person, and Mr. Darwin tells us that 
birds and the lower orders of animals show a marked appreciation 

of the beautiful. 

Emerson says: “That beauty is the normal state is shown by 
the perpetual effort of nature to attain it.” Everything in nature 
is beautiful, from the dashing of the waves, the soughing of the 
wind among the trees, the forms of the lightning and the rainbow 
to the plumage of the birds and the texture, tint and perfume of 
the tinest wild flower at our feet, but “beauty is by no means con- 
fined to these objects of nature,” says Dr. Clark, “wherever there 
is proportion, finish, harmony, thoroughness, unity, there is 
beauty.” 

It is only artificiality that brings ugliness and even then how 
hard Mother Nature tries to repair damages. Man burns down a 
forest, nature covers the blackened debris with vegetation, second 
in Joveliness only to that which was her work of years. 

Then if beauty is such a necessity of man’s being it must exert 
a powerful ir fluence for good over his life—whatever can c-ll forth 
from man his noblest, purest and tenderest sentiments and demand 
his most perfect expression in poetry, music or oratory should be 
cultivated and not frowned down as we so often do frown down a 
love of the beautiful, believing that beauty is only for those who 
paint pictures, carve statues or write poems. “Ideas of Beauty,” 
says Ruskin, “are among the noblest which can be presented to the 
human mind, invariably exalting and purifying it according to 
their degree.” 

Is it an inheritance from the old Puritanical severity that we 
so resolutely separate the beautiful from the practical in our daily 
lives? If beautiful surroundings are refining and ennobling we 
should strive to make beautiful our homes from whence all good 
influences should come, and our schoolhouses, where during the 
most impressionable years of life, children pass a part of every 
day. “But,” says the overworked housewife, “if I fulfill my daily 
duties I shall have no time to devote to the artistic adornment of 
my house,” “and,” says the tired teacher, “so much work is required 
in my school that I must not be asked to attend to schoolhouse dec- 
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oration,” and so the mother and the teacher dismiss the idea of 
decoration from their minds as a superficiality, never realizing that 
it would be one of the strongest influences for refinement and the 
cultivation of good taste that they could bring to the children for 
whose advancement both are striving. 

And, practically, how can we make our homes artistically 
beautiful unless we have wealth and theleisure to devote to a study 
of art? First, let every new article be chosen with a view to the 
harmony of colors,'and do not put all of the pretty ornaments into 
the closed parlor to be seen by an occasional visitor while the 
family live in bare rooms and the sensitive child unconsciously 
pines for dainty surroundings. 

The French have a proverb that nothing is beautiful that is 
not useful; then let us banish from our parlors the gilded rolling pin 
and the decorated milking stool. The ribbon that ties back the 
curtain is an ornament, the ribbon pinned upon the curtain is a 
disfigurement and an offense to good taste. 

In the matter of pictures, unless your own taste is cultivated, 
do not trust to it. A copy of a great master is more to be desired 
than an original from a poor artist, and a large framed photograph 
of Raphael’s Madonna or of Guido Reni’s Aurora costs no more 
than a cheap chromo, and gives an air of refinement to the plainest 
room. 

And since the teacher’s time is so fully occupied there can be 
no better work for the woman’s clubs in our towns than to superin- 
tend school decoration—for in too many schoolhouses the poet’s 
description is no less true than when written: 

“Within the master’s desk is seen 
Deep scarred by raps official 
The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial ; 
“The charcoal frescoes on the wall ; 
Its door’s worn sill betraying 
The feet that creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing.” 

But alas! too often there is lacking the “sumach” and the 
“blackberry vines” of which the poet sings. 

When a new schoolhouse is to be built let the woman’s club 
be on hand to see that the lot chosen is one suitable for the pur- 
pose, not only hygienic but attractive—commanding, if possible, a 
fine view, for history tells us that the influence of fine scenery is 
always ennobling ; then, if it is possible, employ the best architect 
aud have the building a model of beauty inside, where the children 
stay, as well as outside, where the public see it in passing; but if 
the schoolhouse is in the rural districts and there is no money to 
spend on artistic effects let us see whata few intelligent women 
can accomplish. 

First, ask that instead of the unsightly white plaster the walls 
shall have a delicate blue tint that will greatly relieve the children’s 
eyes, while it gratifies their good taste. Then expend a few dollars 
(only a few are needed), for good pictures, portraits of famous men 
and women, copies of celebrated pictures and photographs of 
famous places that literature, history and geography may become 
real to the children at the same time that their sense of the beauti- 
ful is being cultivated. Above all, have flowers about’the school- 
house—a few flowering plants in the winter, a garden, or even win- 
dow gardens in summer, for flowers have always a refining influence. 

“But what is the effect of schoolhouse decoration, what is the 
influence of the beautiful upon the children in our public schools ?” 
asks the practical. 

The first and direct answer comes from the public school 
teachers themselves who say that the scholars have a sense of 
pride in their artistic surroundings and willingly lend their aid in 
advancing the work and moreover that when the schoolhouse has 
been made attractive better order is kept both in and around the 

building aad instinctively muddy overshoes are removed at the 
door. 
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Is not this sufficient test of a refining influence to satisiy the 
club women who have worked for school decoration? And Mr. 
Ruskin, than whom we can ask no higher authority, answers the 
question in these words: “The first and most important kind of 
public buildings which we are always sure to need are school- 
houses, and I ask you to consider very carefully whether we may 
not wisely introduce some great changes in the way of school dec- 
oration, for there certainly comes a period in the life of a well-edu- 
cated youth, in which one of the principal elements in his educa- 
tion is to give him refinement of habits, to increase his bodily 
sensibility and refinement and show him such small matters as 
the way of handling things properly and treating them consider- 
ately. Not only so, but I believe the notion of fixing the attention 
by keeping the room empty, is a mistaken one, and even if it be 
fixed, by an effort, on the business in hand, that business becomes 
repulsive, more than it need be, by the vileness of the association, 
and many a study appears dull or painful to a boy, when it is pur- 
sued on a blotted deal desk, under a wall with nothing on it but 
scratches and pegs which would have been pursued pleasantly 
enough in a curtained corner of his father’s library or at the lattice 
window of his cottage.” 

And while the children, “the citizens of to-morrow,” are feel- 
ing the ir fluence of the beautiful in more artistic school buildings, 
the village improvement societics have a grand work to do in mak- 
ing more beautiful the streets and public breathing spaces, and in 
inspiring the citzens to take better care of private grounds. 

What the work of these societies may be is ably set forth by 
Mr. Henry T. Bailey, state supervisor of drawing in Massachu- 
setts, who says: “The club may use its influence to create a public 
sentiment in favor of the beautiful. First, through personal at- 
tention to the lawns and sidewalks over which club members have 
control. Clean, sharp-edged paths, well-clipped lawns, beautiful 
shrubs and flowers cost little and mean much ina village. Sec- 
ondly, through constant discussion and agitation of the public 
mind through newspapers and flyers upon the subject of beautiful 
parks, beautiful shade trees and beautiful books. Thirdly, edu- 
cate the public by means of free exhibitions of art. Such exhibits 
may be collected by a sagacious committce within the limits of 
your own village, perhaps. The rich club women ought to freely 
loan their art treasures at least once a year for the benefit of 
their neighbors who are never invited to an afternoon tea; and 
lastly, the club may form public taste by offering free concerts and 
lectures upon such topics as ‘The Planning of a Home.’ ‘The Use 
of Pictures, Casts and Bric-a-Brac in Decoration,’ ‘ Flowers 
and Flower Arrangement,’ and ‘Dress, Manner and Voice in the 
Home.’” 

The influence of music is always ennobling, and if public 
open air concerts are a prominent feature in even the smaller 
cities of the Old World, why should we not try to have more of 
them, of a high class, in our own towns? 

There yet remains another line of work by which the woman’s 
club may supp!ement the work of the village improvement socie- 
ties, and that is in organizing observation classes or outing clubs 
among the young people, for as they take long walks about their 
homes their leader encourages patriotism by relating incidents of 
local history and cultivates their love of beauty by drawing their 
attention to the works of nature on every hand. The instruction 
may be scientific or purely practic+l, but in either case great good 
must result, for when we realize that the ground on which we tread 
is hallowed by associations of the past we shall value it accord- 
ingly and take pride in beautifying it, and many an historical 
relic which is now thoughtlessly cast aside will be preserved for 
future generations. The man whose attention has been drawn to 
the beauties of the rocks will not disfigure them with carved initials 
or unsightly advertisements; the boy who has watched the habits 
of the birds will not wantonly kill them, and the girl who has 
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been taught to study the growth of vegetation will not thought- 
lessly pull up the roots of the wild plant whose flower she wishes to 
gather. 

To appreciate anything we must first learn its value. The man 
who sees in a beautiful tree only its worth in lumber, and in Niag- 
ara only a valuable water power going to waste, is an example of 
a person in whom the inherent love of the beautiful has not been 
cultivated. 

The love of beauty is an attribute of man, and if it is crushed 
out we cannot expect a finely rounded character. The character 
of him who has no appreciation of the beautiful is as far from the 
“perfect whole” as that of him who has no sense of the practical. 
The iofluence of the beautiful is ever uplifting, ennobling and refin- 
ing, so there can be no grander work for us than to wage a cease- 
less war against ugliness and to cultivate in ourselves and in those 
with whom we are surrounded a love of beauty as manifested in 
nature and art until we can say with the poet philosopher: 


“ Beauty through my serses stole ; 
I yielded myself to the perfect whole.” 


A BLUEBIRD’S EXPERIENCE. 


Helen Hart Woodworth inthe Springfield ‘‘Republican."’ 


See NCE there was a bluebird with a white spot on his 
s wings, and all the bluebird children called him 
; Snowflake. His coat was bluer than all the other 
Z bird’s coats, like the sky when June has painted 
it, and his vest was like the earth, a rich, red 
brown, while upon each wing lay a pure white 
feather, as if he had flown through a snow-storm- 
and one beautiful white snowflake had lodged 
upon each wing. 

Papi Bluebird wondered where he got his 
wings. “There were no such wings in my family,” 
said he. 

Mamma Bluebird assured him, proudly, that 
she had often heard her mother speak of her dis- 
tinguished ancestry—that way, way back her 
grandfather was an Albino—a pure white bird, and that accounted 
for Snowflike’s wing marks. “He takes after his forefathers on 
my side of the house,” she concluded; “nothing so very strange 
about that as I can see!” 

The children at Orchard Grove rem2mbz=red positively his first 
appearance; the June day when four bluebird babies were brought 
out from the hole in the apple tree, and marched triumphantly 
across the lawn, preceded by Papa and Mamma Bluebird. Serene 
little creatures they were, with the good manners of the family, as 
gentle and kind and free from fussiness as bluetirds have always 
been. With what interest the Grove children watched their d-but, 
and how the excitement spread as each child announced separately 
and with increasing enthusiasm that one of the babies, only one 
out of the four, had a white spot on each wing. 

Not a week passed that summer but the chiidren saw more or 
less of Snowflake; either helping to complete the quartet snuggled 
up together on the apple bough, or hopping over the lawn hunting 
his breakfast or supper, quite in the manner of grown-ups. With 
November he went with his brothers and sisters, his uncles, cousins 
and aunts, on a long journey to a land he had often heard about, 
his papa never tiriag of telling how fair it was—fair “Bermuda, 
Bermuda, Bermuda.” When the first blossoms were white upon 
the trees, and jasmine fragrance filled the air, litthe Snowflake 
grew restless. Something was wrong with him; he wanted some- 
thing, he did not know what, and kept thinking, thinking, until he 
was remioded by the family that it was quite time to set out upon 
another journey, 
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All day they flew, all night, another day, stopping only to feed, 


and there they were at home again in the old orchard. 

“Little Snowflake is back again,” said the Grove ‘children, 
with little less excitement than attended his first appearance. 

How glad he was to get back, and gladder still when, after a 
few days of indecision, the dearest little lady in an azure gown had 
promised to be his bride. The marriage ceremony was quickly 
followed by going to housekeeping regularly in a tin can, which 
the children had placed upon the house-jet for that very purpose. 

There really seemed at first no place quite good enough for 
Lady Azure, but after looking over various eligible sites, she 
decided this was snug and cosy, with the advantage of a fine out- 
look, a matter of no small importance when a young family is con- 
cerned. Snowflake’s anxiety was all removed when his bride 
announced her entire satisfaction, in thrilling words that left no 
doubt in his mind as to the future. “My love,” she said, “we shall 
be as snug as a bug ina rug and, what is quite to the point, we 
need have no fear of cats !” 

Snowflake twinkled his wings, he was so pleased, laughing and 
singing all in one breath, and whispered the sweetest words into 
her ear that ever a little lady heard. 

He went straight to work over the house furnishing, and was 
half wild with joy when the bride chamber was completed and four 
lovely blue eggs lay in the soft bed. 

Those were happy days, and when another quartette emerged 
from those tiny spheres his happiness was complete. It was hard 
work to keep those four gaping mouths supplied with food, but it 
was a labor of love, you know, and that makes all the difference in 
the world. 

In the autumn they started upon the same journey,—Bermuda- 
wise,—Snowflake and his bride, the children and their young 
friends, with the same relations who went and came before. More 
than half the distance was covered when they stopped for the night 
to rest and sleep in a pine grove, for with the evening the air grew 
chilly. Snowflake was so tired that he went straight to sleep. 

When he woke he was so cold, oh, so cold! and his wings 
were heavy, so that he could not lift them. He called and called 
to his friends, but no answer came. By and by, when the sun was 
up he grew warmer and his wings stronger. Then he flew about 
to find his family. They were all asleep, every one, Lady Azure 
and the four children, all asleep inthe frozen grasses. “Wake up! 
wake up!” hecried; “it is time we were going! Wake right up 
quick, little ones, and follow me! Open your eyes, Lady Azure, 
and come on!” 

But not an eye opened ; not an azure wing was lifted 

Then he sang, hovering over Lady Azure the while, ‘Bermuda, 
Bermuda, Bermuda,” changing the song to “dear, dear, tear 
“love, love, love,” a note he was sure that she would hear and 
answer. Still wondering why they did speak, “I will go on,” he 
said, “‘when they wake up they will follow!” 

They never followed ; the unprecedented frost had wrought its 
worst. 

When he reached the winter home others of his species had 
already arrived, but none made up the losses ; no robes were quite 
as blue, no breasts as ruddy. The winter was longer than ever 
before, he thought, and when the first pinky-white buds came upon 
the trees he spread his wings toward the northland, joining a small 
company who were setting out on the same quest. Once more he 
was in the same orchard ; the same children were shouting a wel- 
come; the same exclamation, “Snowflake has come ;” the same 
house was on the jet,—but his own home-coming, how changed ! 
After a few days he heard a low call from the maple grove, and, 
listening with all his ears, he was sure it was the voice of a blue- 
bird. 

“T’ll go over and see,” he said ; “perhaps Lady Azure has waked 
up again and calls me!” 
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So he flew over to the grove, and there was a little lady 
dressed in soft blue satin precisely like Lady Azure’s. Indeed, 
she was so true a likeness to the little wife who went to sleep that 
Snowflake couldn’t get her out of his mind for a single minute. 

“Have you seen her?” he questioned eagerly, “Have you 
seen Lady Azure?” 

“Who’s Lady Azure?” said the stranger; “I never heard of 
her; my name’s Bluet. If you mean a lady in an azure gown,” she 
continued, “why, yes, I’ve seen her. Was there ever a gown softer 
or bluer than mine, I wonder,” and she lifted her wings to show 
him how lovely it was. 

Snowflake wondered, too, and made up his mind that this 
must be Azure’s own self, after all, waked up after that long 
sleep. 

Then he told her how lonesome he had been, and how he hated 
to go on that cold morning and leave her there fast asleep,—but she 
wasn’t much interested in his story. 

“Come over to the house-jet,” he urged, “the old home is just 
as we left it;” but she wouldn’t go a single step. 

Still wondering at the change, he whispered softly, “Dear, 
dear, dear; love, love, love,” and the effect was marvelous. 

She brightened up at once and declared she would go with 
him, but not to the house-jet. 

“Let’s go to the orchard ,then,” said he, “I know a house 
that we can rent, the cosiest one you can imagine; the folks that 
lived there last year said it was just splendid!” 

Over to the orchard they went, to a house in the apple tree 
that Snowflake had inspected before, standing in the front door 
and calling every morning just as he called to Lady Azure. 

“Wecanrent itfor a song, I guess; that is, if we keep the 
trees free from worms and insects; the folks always have to do that 
who rent these houses! ”’. 

“It’s a big job,” said Bluet, doubtfully. 

“Never mind if itis,” he answered, “I’d work my toes off be. 
fore I’d go back on the terms of the lease!” 

So the house was rented at once, swept and garnished, and 
the old furniture pitched out of doors, for Bluet would have no 
second-hand furnishings whatever; and new beds, mattresses, etc. 
were carried in. There was not an inch of the apartment but 
suited them both perfectly, and while Bluet was sitting on the 
pretty eggs she laid, Snowflake hunted and hunted everywhere for 
delicacies to tempt her appetite. 

He saved the fattest spiders, the most tempting bugs, feeding 
them to her as she sat upon the nest, for he was very anxious lest 
those precious eggs should get a chill in her absence; and every 
day he sat upon them a while himself while Bluet went out of doors 
to take’ the’air. When they were no longer eggs, but hungry 
babies, he worked himself half to death in hunting bugs and worms 
and spiders, supplying Bluet besides, for the children were too 
young and delicate to be left alone, of course. 

“In a few days now,” said /Bluet, “ you can get some rest. 
The babies will be big enough to leave, and I will help get the 
meals;” and Snowflake bent over her to whisper, “ Dear, dear 
love,” before he set out on his day’s work. 

“Wait a minute,” said Bluet, just as he was starting, “I’ll hop 
off the nest and give you a peek at these splendid children,” and 
both birds agreed that there never were so fine a group seen in the 
country before. 

“ There’s only one disappointment,” whispered Bluet. 

“What can it be?” said her husband. 

“If only one of them had your beautiful snowflake-wings |” 

But he assured her that they were too young for such orna- 
ment, that he presumed it would come in time; indeed, he was 
ceitain it would; and with this assurance Bluet’s little heart was 
satisfied, and he took his leave. 

A whole hour went by; and he did not return. 
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“What can it mean?” thought Bluet, “he never stayed away so 
long before! No husband was ever so good a provider as he!” 

By and by the babies grew so uneasy that she could not quiet 
them. She was hungry herself, too,—high noon, and not a bite of 
breakfast yet,—and so worried and frightened that she could 
scarcely lift her wings as she stood in the house door and looked 
in every direction for Snowflake. 

“Snowflake! Snowflake!” she called. “Come home! We 
want you! The babies are crying,” she pleaded, as he did not 
come, “they have nothing to eat, and I am frightened, and se hun- 
gry; don’t stay any longer, come home!” 

Then she flew about the orchard hunting for food, which she 
carried home, but she could not taste a morsel herself till she had 
found Snowflake. When the children’s appetities were satisfied, 
she started out to find him. 

In the meadow, beside the brook, through the orchard, and 
over the hill, she went, calling his name. Then it began to grow 
dark and her little trembling heart went out to the babies in the 
nest. 

Early in the morning she left them to resume her search, over 
the hill again, the same ground as yesterday. 

Then she thought of the rows of maples beside the village 
street and the cats that were always prowling there, and her heart 
throbbed louder and louder. 

“He would not be so rash as to go too near, and nobody would 
hurt him; nobody would have the heart to hurt my own Snowflake. 
He never did a bit of harm in his life, and how he worked always 
to keep their trees clear of insects!. No man would hurt him, I’m 
sure of that!” and comforting herself with this thought she flew 
down the street. 

Just then she passed a millinery store. 

“It’s a dangerous place, I’ve heard; they tell frightful stories 
about it; dreadful murders and all that,” said she, as the door 
opened and a woman came out and went down the street. 

Bluet began to tremble, she did not know why, some instinct 
perhaps gave her warning ; and as she looked she saw,—Oh, what 
do you think it was ’—two blue wings upon the woman’s hat,—two 
blue wings with a white spot on each of them. 

“Nobody else ever had such wings,” she moaned, “nobody else 
but Snowflake!” 

Bluet was right. The little bird was dead, but the woman’s 
heart had not felt a vibration. 


a 
THE LIFE UNDYING. 


Hezekiah Butterworth. 


HE seed did not create itself, but bears 
The principle of life that lives eterne: 
The skylark’s egg that holds the wing that fares 
To purpled skies, the egg of swift or erne. 
All wings that rise from clay in suns to burn, 
Have not alone the instinct of the wings, 
The song, the call, the stroke that knows the sky, 
But the ecstatic joy of all, that springs 
From changing form, and that will never die, 
Nor to the common earth again return. 


Truth lies in instincts; intuitions clear; 
Instinct from its first impulse knows the skies, 
And drops her foot upon earth’s rude coast here, 
As from the shell, forever more to rise. 


Pray for our dead’ Oh, no, they do not need our prayers, 
’Tis we who need their aid, they’re nearer the Infinite, 
Nearer the blessed throne where each one comes alone. 
Pray for the dead’? Oh, no! Pray for ourselves instead. 
ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 
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SHALL MEN BE ADMITTED TO 
WOMEN’S CLUBS? 


Margaret Drysdale Johnson, Shelbyville, Ky. 


F THERE is one position which during all the shifting scenes 
of modern life he has considered absolutely impregnable, it is 
that held from time immemorial by the man of the house as the 
source of gencral information for the domestic circle—a wellspring 
of perennial knowledge—a walking encyclopaedia as it were. 
Beiween ourselves, it must be acknowledged that, possessing 
only a human intellect, he was not always equal to the demands 
made upon it by Young America; but in such cases he could 
always retire behind his newspaper, or be engrossed in some knotty 
business problem, and thus gain time for acquiring the desired - 
information or giving the questioner time to forget. To do him jus- 
tice, his patience has been remarkable. To be sure he would jest- 
ingly call his wife Mrs. Spoopendyke when she would confuse 
politicians whose names begin with the same letter or are some- 
what similar; but there is nothing he has really enjoyed more than 
imparting information to these inquiring minds and occupying a 
place similar to that of “The Village Schoolmaster: ” 


“And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 


But lately the ground beneath his feet seems to be growing 
unstable. He is clutching the air in wild efforts to locate himself. 

All this has been brought about by women’s clubs. 

A short time ago one of the children asked about the Nicarag- 
uan canal. He was really interested in his newspaper that morn- 
ing and replied that he would tell the child all about it some other 
time, when to his great surprise, his wife quietly gave all the infor- 
mation desired and much more beside, displaying a knowledge of 
details far beyond his own. She compared the Nicaraguan canal 
with the Panama canal, gave the difference in length and in the 
estimated cost of building. Told how the San Juan river and 
lake Nicaragua could be used and the number of miles of excava- 
tion lessened, mentioned some of the great disadvantages of the 
Panama canal, touched upon the Panama scandal and wound up 
by a short talk upon the necessity for the government owing the 
Nicaraguan canal. He was paralyzed! 

Soon afterwards the subject of expansion was brought up and 
the matter discussed at the table. Her questions, the opinions she 
expressed, displayed so much thought and general information that 
again he felt totally demoralized. Butwhy multiplyinstances? It 
began to dawn upon him that it had been a long time since he had 
been called upon to instruct his wife in his kind patronizing way. 
He remembered too that lately the talk at the table had been upon 
matters of general interest instead of upon the shortcomings of the 
servants and the peculiarities of friends, and that even the children 
seemed to enjoy the change. The matter came up at his club and 
all the men agreed with him that unless something was done they 
would be left far behind by the women, and that something must 
be done. 

The choice lay between changing the policy of their own club 
or asking for admission to the women’s club, and with their pro 
verbial modesty, most of them preferred the latter. 

Nothing has yet been said about admitting women to men’s 
clubs, nor has the most diligent research into the “Daily Lodge 
Notes” been able to discover any movement towards abolishing 
such degrees as The Order of the Eastern Star, and The Daugh- 
ters of Rebecca and substituting for them the regular degrees 
heretofore confined to men. But man’s innate sense of justice may 
be relied upon to bring this about, for they would surely hesitate 
to ask so much without offering some adequate return. 

But when all these concessions have been made, when men 
stand knocking for admission to women’s clubs, what are we going 
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to do about it? The greatest objection to admitting them will be 
that in that event the cherished name of women’s club must go 
and the organization be known as literary clubs or culture clubs, 
or something equally insipid. Those who believe in co-education 
of the sexes will insist upon the advantage to be derived by the 
women as well as the men, that fis the advantage of friction with 
the masculine mind. But what will become of the delightful and 
short-lived feminine superiority? 

Others will dwell upon the humble attitude assumed by the 
sterner sex in ‘asking admittance, and claim that this humility 
should be encouraged. But will that attitude be retained when 
once they have obtained a firm footing in the cherished club? 

Mistakes are more easily avoided than corrected. Before the 
_ camel’s head is admitted it will be wise to consider what will be 

the result when his whole body is inside. 

It might be a good idea to go slowly in the matter and admit 
men as associate or honorary members without the privilege of a 
vote. Women are not naturally selfish; they have no wish to 
monopolize all the culture, and in this way the men could have all 
the advantages of culture without too much authority. Or frequent 
open or social meetings could be arranged for the benefit of hus- 
bands and brothers. 

Then as time passed and it was found that their heads were 
not turned by their advantages, they might gradually and cau- 
tiously be admitted into full membership. 

The question is a vital one; it can neither be ignored nor 
deferred—shall men be admitted to women’s clubs? 


OUR ADVISORY BOARD — THE 
CLUB HUSBAND. 


By Alice J. Mott, of Faribault. 
[Response to a toast at the midwinter banquet of the Minnesota State Federation.] 


HEN invited to respond to this toast, I objected 
that I had no club husband, and was met with the 
rejoinder, “That will make it all the funnier.” 
This reply opened my inexperienced eyes to two 
aspects of domestic life, of which I had been 

|} hitherto unaware. 

First, the cheerful and exhilarating view, that 
the club husband is supposed to be, prima facie, 
a funny subject. 

Second, the gloomy and suspicious after- 
thought, that he is a great deal funnier if one 
knows little or nothing about him. As I once 
heard a little girl say of the music of a hurdy- 
gurdy: “The more farther off it is the more 
: sweeter it sounds.” 

But, really, I do not think our husbands are funny at all, and 
if this toast has been assigned me with the idea that, having no 
particular husband of my own, I should fleer and jeer at the sex, | 
must avow that I was the wrong lady to approach. 

Scorn men? Why, I honor them. What are we that we 
should cast aspersions upon them? They reared this hall; they 
lent it to us; they conveyed us hither; they built this city; they 
harnessed and spanned this river; the whole external world, so far 
as it appears to metropolitan eyes, at least, is the handiwork of 
man. At every step we tread his manufactures underfoot. 

Men bore through mountains, they swarm over oceans, they 
delve in the earth and dive in the sea, while we tollow at a safe dis- 
tance or sit quietly at home, and eat and wear the things they 
catch. 

The Woman’s building at a World’s Fair is planned, raised, 
furnished and decorated by man, in honor of women. 
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Men are indispensable to civilization. In fact, they are too 
capable; their abilities and energies overpower and discourage us. 

In their presence we are seized with mental timidity and phys. 
ical incapacity. When they are near we cannot throw anything 
straight, nor set an alarm clock, nor carve a turkey, nor walk a 
plank, nor climb a fence, nor harness a horse, nor put up a stove, 
nor talk in prayer-meeting, nor perform any other of the more deli- 
cate, dangerous and intricate offices of life, for which nature has 
not refused us the proper faculties. I believe the men of the 
uncultured classes are not so averse to the usefulness of woman, 
but whatever exciting and interesting occupation is going forward 
your true club husband will gallantly exclaim, “Sit in the rocking. 
chair and let me do it.” So we must always wait until they have 
gone down town before we begin to move the furniture around. 

Many years ago, I discovered (happily before it was too late) 
that a man’s idea of helping a woman to build a corner cupboard 
was to confiscate the hammer and drive in the nails, while the 
woman held a flat-iron behind the board to steady it. The cup- 
board wasasuccess. “But,” I reflected, “’tis not cupboards, but 
the fun of making them which counts in this world. My cup- 
boards will be few and crooked, but until I am a far better Chris- 
tian than I am at present, I shall hold the hammer rather than the 
ftat-iron.” 

So men have ever since occupied to me merely the position of 
an advisory board, and such, I hope, they will ever occupy to this 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Let us listen to their practical and 
disinterested advice, but let us never allow them to invade these 
precincts with their terrible activity, to cast us all in the shade. 
Let us keep them out of something. Of course they can do every- 
thing better than we can, but even we need mental and physical 
exercise ; we don’t want to be all clothes and conscience. 

Meanwhile, we exclaim with Hamlet: 

“What a piece of work is man! How noblein reason! How 
infinite in faculties! In form and moving how express and admir- 
able! In action how like an angel! In apprehension how like a 
god! the beauty of the world! the paragon of animals! ”’ 

“The paragon of animals’”—there’s the test. When, in our 
weakness, we feel inclined to criticise the nobler sex, let us range 
him up with other animals and see how grandly he bears compari- 
son. How graceful and subtle, when compared to the elephant : 
How pleasant and accommodating, to the bear! How humane, to 
the goat! How logical and independent, to the sheep! Nay, even 
on their own ground man surpasses the lion in magnanimity, the fox 
in acumen, the parrot in repartee, the monkey in versatility, the 
ant in thrift, the fish io self-control, the spider in all that goes to 
make up a valued member of a society. 

The horse is regarded as a useful animal; but statistics show 
that on a toilsome journey through a broken country a man can 
travel more hours a day, more miles to the hour, on smaller rations, 
than the strongest horse. The mule probably comes nearest man 
in utility, but I dare to say, that, if all the facts were known, the 
man is more of an absolute success than the mule. 

Then here’s to men! 

Funny? Why bless us, no! 

As the immortal Mrs. Jarley says of her waxworks, so we may 
say of the club husbands: “They’re not funny at all. They are 
calm and—what’s the word ?—critical—no, classical—that’s it. 
They’re calm and classical. No low beatings and knockings about 
like your precious Punches; no jokings and squeakings ; but always 
the same, with a constantly unchanging air of coldness and gentil- 
ity”—at least they have always all been the same to me, 
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The “ Biennial Guide” for the sixth biennial is at hand and is 
fine. Every delegate will want one as a souvenir as well as for 
convenience while in Los Angeles. Surely the California women 
are leaving nothing undone? 


| 
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LOVE LETTERS OF A GREAT 
GRANDFATHER. 


rWe have had, besides the published love letters of Robert and Elizabeth 
Browning and other great writers, the fictitious love letters of anaes women, 
American girls, and o young men and maids of all degrees and stations in life, 
except club women, put forth by publishers during the past year or two. Follow- 
ing is a genuine letter written by the great-grandfather of the editor of the CLus 
\WoMAN, in 1820, to Miss Polly Snow, a young woman who had the courage to 
marry this Puritan lover in spite of the letter, and “lived happily ever after.” Asa 
contrast to the popular, accepted style of the published love letter it is not without 


interest. | 


To Miss P. S. 
Thou partner of my life and dearest earthly Friend: The sub- 


ject of my prayers and desires when I approach the Throne of 
grace unto whom! view my self under indefinite Obligation to 
warn of your lost and ruined state by nature; Admonishing you 
for your past sins, indulging yourself in the Vain and trifling 
amusements of time, to the neglect of the One thing needful; per- 
mitme to address you in the language Of scripture; prepare to meet 
thy God. Are you prepared To meet your god in peace, or is he 
unto you as he is to all Out of Christ a consuming fire whose 
wrath if you die In your sins will sink you to the lowest hell? but 
in Christ there is plenteous redemption, today hear the voice of 
wisdom, turn ye to the strong hold ye prisoners of hope For why 
will you die? God has been calling upon you by His holy spirit for 
a number of years and is still striving With you by turns I hope; 
and why will you resist and grieve His holy spirit and put off a 
preparation for eternity? 

Eternity, though dreadful thought to the impenitent; Pleasing 
to the child of God; when he shall be called home To his father’s 
house where is bread and wine of the Kingdom Without money 
and without price, where he shall bid adieu to Sin pain sorrow and 
sighing, where their anxious hearts for poor Sinners and their sea- 
sons of prayer with and for them will be ended. But what shall I 
say of those that will not come to Christ And receive A pardon. 
Oh .. . . My heart almost bleeds, my hand Trembles and 
my desires arise to the throne of divine grace For you and other 
poor souls who are living in open rebelion Against the God of 
heaven and will soon be beyond the Reach of mercy unless you 
repent and receive the Lord on Termsof the Gospel! let me entreat 
you to receive these Solemn truths as from the lips of your nearest 
Friend Who may never have any other opportunity to pray for you, 
Or with you ; for God only knows how soon you, or I, or both Will 
be called before his bar of justice, where I must give Acount (as I 
profess to have tasted of the goodness of God, and feel some sense 
of the worth of precious souls, though To my shame come so far 
short of living to the glory of god.) How I have discharged my 
duty to you in warning you of your Danger while out of Christ. 

And you, how you have Improved not only those warnings and 
admonitions which I, Though in an imperfect manner, have en- 
deavored to impress On your mind for your everlasting good but 
with all you have Been or shall be favored from all inteligent 
beings? Oh How the thought rends my heart to think of that 
solemn day When you and I must meet with an assembled uni- 
verse Before the judge! once to indulge the thought of seeing You 
on the left hand of the judge, your countenance filled With despair, 
your eyes speaking the anguish of your soul; self ‘condemned, 
with this solemn warning fresh In your Recollection. What would 
be my feelings, did I possess Those natural feelings I now do, that 
you who was once my bosom friend dear as my own life who had 
partook of my joys and sorrows in temporal things, must now go 
to associate with devils and damned spirits under the wrath of an 
injured God? Oh Gracious God, thou friend to precious souls 
grant of Thy rich and free grace the blood of A Blessed Jesus to 
be Applied to the souls of each of us, by its sanctifying influences. 
Cleanse us from every sin that we might be prepared to live To 
thy glory on earth ; and we bow around thy sacred throne In thy 
heavenly Kingdom. 
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Oh, should you peruse those Breaken lines place your nearest 
earthly friend before your Imagination; see him on a dying bed, 
his body racked with Pain and returning back to dust whence it 
was taken, His limbs trembling under his disease, his worn-out 
visage Mar’d by sorrow, his half-closed eyes weeping for his and 
your sins, and his trembling and faltering tongue Trying to plead 
for mercy for himself and you and his Dear friends and for poor 
sinners! and if you have Any regard for me and mercy for your- 
self or any sense of the love of a blessed saviour, Oh I intreat Of 
you, as my dying words, no longer to live in sin: But flee for your 
life to the arms of A Saviour Before the door of mercy is shut 
against you and You are left to hardness of heart and blindness of 
Mind, and to ripen for everlasting torment. 


A CROSTIC. 


Pleased with our prospects now in view 
O let us mind we’re mortal, too; 

Love God above all things beside, 

Live in his fear, make truth our guide. 
Young as you are, death may be near: 


Soon you or I may drop a tear 
Near the cold clod or on the bier 
Of one or the other’s last remains, 
Where death and silence ever reigns. 
AMASA WINSLOW. 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 


Many fair-minded women in Massachusetts are deeply 
chagrined and humiliated by the action of the executive board of 
the Massachusetts State Federation in rejecting the compromise 


reed upon by the committee from Massachusetts and Georgia, 
which met recently in New York. 

In appointing a committee for work it is customary to select 
such women as are specially fitted to perform the duty and to rely 
strongly upon their judgment even if the courtesy of full power is 
not accorded them. 

The committee from Massachusetts consisted of Mrs. May 
Alden Ward, president of the State Federation and a woman of 
rare good judgment and breadth of view; Mrs. Anna D. West, 


_ whose training as state chairman of correspondence and director 


in the General Federation of Women’s Clubs should certainly 
entitle her opinion to respect; Mrs. Ida Barrett Adams, in touch 
with these matters as Federation secretary; and Mrs. Estelle H. 
Merrill, a newspaper woman of quick wit and thorough training. 
And here let me remark that the latter, an ardent advocate of 
reorganization until this meeting, is now in favor of the compro- 
mise as the better plan. 

This committee heartily endorsed the compromise and recom- 
mended it to the Massachusetts clubs. 

A meeting of the presidents of these clubs was called for con- 
ference on February 25 to take action on the report of this com- 
mittee and sixty voted in favor and ten against the plan; in other 
words, 86 per cent voted for the compromise. It is true the vote 
was an informal one, but it was nevertheless an expression of 
opinion. Butat this meeting it was noised about that the Execu- 
tive Board of Massachusetts had previously voted not to accept 
the compromise and a resolution was passed asking the board to 
reconsider its vote. On February 26 the board met again and 
again voted to reject the compromise in spite of the protest of the 
club presidents. Now 169 clubs of upwards of 21,000 women 
belong tn the State Federation and twenty-three women compose 
the board. In them would all power be vested if reorganization 
prevail. Now can we not all draw our own logical conclusion as to 
the result. 

If, in the present instance, they care so little for the expressed 
Opinion of the individual club, many of which are connected 
directly with the G. F. W. C., what would limit their power if state 
representation only is to prevail? For I venture to state that 


Massachusetts is by no means the unit on the color question 
through reorganization, which some would have us believe. If 
club women will look at this question dispassionately it is the best 
and greatest argument possible against reorganization through 
state sovereignty, where the votes of the few would prevail against 
Lucy HACKER KELLEY, 
North Shore Club. 


the opinions of the many. 


Lynn, March 2, 1902. 
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Massachusetts proposes to retire the individual clubs, and the 
revenue accruing from the 10 cent per capita tax. 

Massachusetts proposes to make of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs a General Federation of State Federations and 
obtain the revenue by imposing upon State Federated Clubs a per 
capita tax of four cents where they now are paying only four mills 
percapita. This retires 6200 women from a voluntary tax of 
$6000 annually that each may have one or more members of her 
own club on the floor of the biennial as voting delegates, and 
imposes upon 166,000 women eight times the amount of tax they 
are now paying without having consulted them. 

The G. F. W. C. should in effect refer these proposed amend- 
ments to the State Federated Clubs, 2675 in number, representing 
166,000 women, before imposing upon them this extra tax for the 
snpport of the biennial. The State Federated Clubs are numeri- 
cally so poorly represented at the biennial that it is only fair to 
refer these propositions back to the sources]that are financially 


affected. 
The best way to refer these amendments is at the first busi- 


ness meeting of the sixth biennial to appoint a committee to draft 
a complete set of by-laws for a General Federation of State Fed- 
erations (or State Federated Clubs), embodying the Massachusetts 


amendments, the committee to report this draft to the business 
meeting next day, the California biennial to refer this draft to each 
State Federated Club who may be a member indirectly of the 
General, and thereby is affected by this raise of taxation and rep- 
resentation. Each State Federated Club be requested to report to 
the seventh biennial through the general secretary of her respect- 
ive state. 

Meanwhile every amendment proposed in the biennial call if 
not withdrawn should be voted down. 

It would be foolish for the individual clubs to retire until 
they were sure the State Federations wanted and would support 
the G. F. W. Clubs. Some parents retire tor children to support 
them and then are not supported. 

Let us have the referendum vote on the formation of a Gen- 
eral Federation of State Federations and vote down all amend- 
ments unless they are withdrawn. 

Should not the State Federation Clubs take the first vote on 
these radical changes which throw the entire burden of support of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs upon the State Feder- 
ated Clubs, upon clubs that are onlyindirectly represented at the 
biennial, upon clubs which have no member on the floor of the 
biennial in the names of their respective clubs ? 

Respectfully submitted, FRANCES DICKINSON. 


Dr. Dickinson las also prepared the following to be used in 
judging what changes are best. This outline for resources of 


judgment can be used to advantage: 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Representation of club members is of two kinds: Direct for 
members of individual clubs, indirect for members of State Feder- 
ated clubs. 

Delegates come from two sources: Individual clubs, State 
Federations. 

Taxation is of two kinds: Direct, 10 cents per capita. Indirect, 

ents per club. 

a werd sti comes from two sources: Individual clubs, State 
Federations. 

Object has two ends in view: Self-culture, legislative reform. 

Purposes are of two kinds: Egoistic, altruistic. 

Membership qualifications are of two kinds: Expressed, 
understood. 

Written credentials are of two sorts: Club credentials when 
applying for general membership, delegate credentials when 
attending biennial. 

Size of the biennial from two standpoints: One delegate for 
every 100 members of clubs and club president. One delegate for 
every twenty-five clubs in a state, except that each state shall have 
five for its first twenty-five clus or less. 

Diff rences of opinions have two effects: Harmony, disorder. 

Frequency of General Federation meetings: Biennial, triennial. 

Choose that method of organization which shall result in the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 

DR. FRANCES DICKINSON. 


OPEN PARLIAMENT. 


Mrs. Emma A. Fox. 
[Questions for this department should be sent to 21 Bagley avenue 
Detroit, Mich.] 


HEN a person moves the’previous question, what 
effect has it on the question? 

Moving the previous question has no effect 
at all on the ‘pending motion, but if the previous 
question is voted upon and carried, it closes de- 
bate on all pending motions. 


On a motion for the previous question (which 
it is understood requires a two-thirds vote) fourteen 
members voted out of the twenty-one present. 
Nine voted in the affirmative and five in the nega- 
tive. Was the motion carried or lost? 

The motion was lost, as nine is not twice as 
much as five. Those who did not vote are not 
counted. In this case they tacitly voted no. 


A by-law of our club reads as follows: The standing com- 
mittees of this club shall consist of an executive committee, com- 
posed of the officers, and a literary committee which shall be 
elected annually by ballot at the first meeting in January, and it 
shall be the duty of the literary committee to have the program 
for the ensuing year ready for approval ata meeting of the club 
to be held on the first Monday in August. Special committees 
may be appointed or elected at any meeting of the club, by a ma- 
jority vote of members present. Now have we any right to have 
any standing committee other than these two mentioned ? 

You can amend this by-law so as to provide for such standing 
committees as you desire. 


(a) Please inform me as to the duties of an executive board. 
Are they empowered to receive and act upon resignations from 
office? 

(b) Must resignations in order to be valid be in writing ? 

(a) Parliamentary law does not define the duties of any com- 
mittee or board. The by-laws of an organization should clearly 
define the duties of every standing committee and also the duties 
of a board. 

Unless such power is expressly given them they could not act 
upon resignations from office. | 

(b) Resignations should always be in writing, but on that ac- 
count one could not say that a verbal resignation was not valid. 
If there were no doubt about the resignation having been tendered 
it might be acted upon. The advantage of having a resignation 
in writing is that there is then existing proof that the resignation 
was made. 


We have a by-law which gives associate members all privi- 
leges except those of voting and holding office. Ata recent meet- 
ing an associate member made a motion but did not vote. Had 
she any right to make a motion? 

“Itis generally understood that one who can not vote has noright 
to make a motion. As the point of order was not raised at the 
time, the fact that an associate member made the motion does not 
necessarily invalidate the action of the club, for the reason that 
the vote was what gave sanction to the resolution. 


What should be done on president’s day if it is also the date 
of a regular meeting in regard to calling the meeting to order and 
reading minutes of a previous meeting ? 

If it is the wish of the club not to attend to any business, a 
motion’ to adjourn may be made immediately after calling to order. 


It has been our custom on days when the teachers could come 
to our meetings after school, to have the literary program after the 
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business and at other times to have the literary program first so 
that if we had visitors they could leave before the business in 
which they would not be interested. Ona day when in the regular 
order of affairs the literary program would come first, a member 
moved that the business meeting come first. It was finally put to 
vote of the club and decided that the business should come first. 
Now the question is “ Had the club a right to make this change?” 

You should have an order of exercises in your by-laws to be 
followed at every meeting. If then at any meeting you wish to 
change the order, having a literary program in a different place 
from that laid down, a vote should be taken to suspend the rule. 
It should be understood that a two-thirds vote is required to make 
a change. If only two-thirds vote in favor of a change the remain- 
ing = should be satisfied and submit to the wishes of the larger 
number. 


When members will not make a motion but just keep talking, 
could not the president make a motion so as to have something 
before the club for discussion? 

No, a president must not make a motion while presiding. She 
might frame a motion and ask some member to offer it if members 
were so derelict in their duty as to make such a course necessary. 


If the secretary or treasurer of a State Federation should move 
away or die, what should the board do? Could they fill the 
vacancy by electing some other club woman to the board? 

They could not place upon the board any person not elected 
hy the Federation unless that power had been given them by the 
Federation. The duties of the office must, of course, be performed 
and the board should select one of their number for that purpose, 
but the office would remain vacant until the meeting of the 
Federation. 


Are “ executive board,” “council” and “ committee” synony- 
mous terms? 

No, but the powers of each should be defined so as to avoid 
misunderstandings. 


(a) Our constitution reads, “ These officers shall be elected 
by ballot.” Heretofore no nominations have been made from the 
floor and some think it would be more satisfactory to have nomina 
tions. Would it be legal to nominate from the floor with such a 
clause in our constitution as the one quoted? 

(b) Could two or three members each present a name for 
president, and the chairman announce, “The names of Mes- 
dames ——-, ——, ——— have been presented you as available or 
capable women for the position of president ?” 

(a) Nominations are not only in order from the floor when an 
election is to be by ballot, but it would be out of order to refuse to 
entertain them. 

(b) Each member of the club is entitled to make one nomina- 
tion for each office. The chairman should state simply the fact 
that a person is nominated. When a nomination is made by a 


member, the chairman says, “ Mrs. —— is nominated.” When 
another nomination is made she repeats the name in the same way. 


CLUB STUDY. 


Conducted by May Alden Ward. 
*% OLLOWING is the second year’s course in Ger- 
*% man history as taken up by the Homer Club of 
Butte, Mont., the first appearing in our March 
number: 
; Frederick William of Brandenberg, the Great 
Eviector. (1640-1688). Leopold I. (1657-1705). The 
Advantages and Best Methods of Studying His- 
tory. Leibnitz. 
War of the Spanish Succession. Frederick I. 
of Prussia. (1688-1713). Joseph I., (1705-1711). 
Mozart and Beethaven. Munchausen. 
Charles VI. (1711-1740). Frederick William I. 
@ (1713-1714). Warof the Polish Succession. Klop- 
stock. Wieland. Herder. Similarity of the Ger- 
man and English La mguages. 
Life of Frederick II. The Great, and events of his reign 
(1712-1786). Lessing. Chamisso. 
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Maria Theresa. (1740-1780). The Seven Years’ War. Goethe. 
Zoliverein. 

Frederick William II. (1786-1791). Joseph II. Review of 
Faust. Alexander von Humboldt. 

Leopold II. (1790-1792). Francis II. (1792-1835). The First 
Coalition. Discussion. Does brilliancy in speaking or writing 
produce greater or more lasting results than solidity of,;attainment? 
Free cities. 

Germany’s Struggle with Napoleon. The Second Coalition. 
Schiller. Dela Motte Fouque. 

Frederick William III. and Queen Louise. (1797-1840). The 
Third Coalition. Kotzebue. 

The New German Confederation. (1814). Revolt of the Tyro- 
lese. ‘The Poets of the Fatherland,” Uhland, Koerner and Arndt. 
Metternich. 

Results to Germany of the Fall of Napoleon. Kant, Fichte 
and Schelling. The Brothers Grimm. 

Frederick William IV. (1840-1861). Hegel, Schopenhauer and 
the Schlegels. Municipal Government in Germany. 

The Art Galleries of Germany. Sculpture and Sculptors of 
the Nineteenth Century in Germany. Wood Carving in Germany. 
Angelica Kaufmann. 

Revolution of 1848 and its results. Jean Paul Richter. Die 
Wacht am Rhein. | 

Francis Joseph. (1848-19—). Revolt in Hungary. Kossuth. 
Debt of Science to Germany. Tieck. 

Parliament of Frankfort (1850). The Poet Heine. Reichstag 
and Bundesrath. 

William I. (1861-1888). War with Austria: Events Leading 
to the Annexation of Schleswig-Holstein. Fredrich Ludwig Jahn. 

Franco-German War. (1870). Max Mueller. Establishment 
of New German Empire. Bismarck. Atheism in Germany. 
Moltke. 

Conflict between German Government and Roman Church. 
Scheffles. Dahn. Freytag. Ebers. 

History of the Jesuits in Germany. Spielhagan. Auerbach. 

Marlitt. Schliemann. 

Frederick III. (March 9, 1888-June 15, 1888). Ludwig II. of 
Bavaria. The Rothschilds. German Queens of Song. 

William II. Caprivi. Review of “Glimpses of Modern Ger- 
man Culture,” by Francke. Leipsic and its Fairs. 

“Young Germany.” Socialism in Germany. Joachim. Reich- 
ert. System of German Apprenticeship. 

Germany in 1900. New Paintings, new Plays, and new Books. 
Carlsbad. Wiesbaden. Ems. 


SUGGESTED READINGS. 


History for Ready Reference; Universal History, von Ranke ; 
History of Germany, Bayard Taylor; Germany Past and Present, 
S. Baring Gould; Tae Three Germanys, Theo S. Fay; The Ger- 
man Struggle for Liberty, Poultney Bigelow; History of Prussia, 
Herbert Tuttle; Founding of the German Empire, Henrich von 
Sybel; Refounding of the German Empire, G. B. Malleson; Ger- 
many, her People and their History, Augusta Hale Gifford; House 
of Austria, Wiiliam Coxe; Austria, (Story of the Nations), Sidney 
Whitman; History of German Literature, W. Scherer; Studies in 
German Literature, J. K. Hosmer; Social Forces in German 
Literature, Kuno Franke; Glimpses of Modern German Culture, 
Kuno Franke; Modern German Literature, Benj. F. Wells; Classic 
German Course in English, W. C. Wilkinson; Biographical His- 
tory of Philosophy, Geo. Heary Lewes; Masters of German Music, 
J. A. F. Maitland; Music and Musicians, Lavignac. | 


oOo 
Are you a good parliamentarian? You can receive either 
Mrs. Fox's “Parliamentary Usage for Women,” or “Mrs, Shattuck’s 
Manual” of us, postpaid, for 65 cents. 
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THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted by Viola Price Franklin. 
A CouRSE IN GERMAN LITERATURE AND ART. 

The “Research Questions” to accompany each program, and 
the suggestions for the preparation of the work may be obtained 
by addressing the editor of this department. 

First Meeting. 
THE NIEBELUNGEN LIED. 

Talk: The chief episodes of the epic and thepowerful drama- 
tic situations. 

Paper: Characterization and character contrasts in the epic. 

Research questions. (See note above. It is expected that all 
the members of the club will have made a study of the poem; and 
some one should be appointed to conduct this part of the program, 


in the form of a “general quiz.’’) 
Talk: Artistic groupings, as that of “The Hunt,” and the one 


at “Etzel’s Feast.” ry the many paintings of this epic. 
Paper: Manners and customs as revealed in the poem; its 


greatest excellence. ; 
| Second Meeting. 


An introductory lesson in aesthetics of literature and painting. 
Third Meeting. 
GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING. 


Talk: The significant events in his life. 
Paper: A study of the contents, style, and influence of his 


“Literary Letters.” 


1729-1781. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 
Talk: His friends as Mendelsshon and Goethe, etc. Their 
influence over him. 
Paper: A literary study of the drama, “Minna von Barnhelm.” 
Fourth Meeting. 


THE SECOND LESSON ON_LESSING. 
Talk: Lessing as a poet. as 
Paper: A study of his great tragedy “Emilia Galotti.” 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 


Talk: Lessing’s ideas of religion, government, and social laws 


as set forth in his writings. 
Paper: A careful study of his masterpiece, ‘‘The Laocoon.” 


Fisth Meeting. 
ART. 
I recommend for help in this study the series of illustrated 
monographs, “Masters in Art,” pnblished by Bates & Guild Com- 


pany, Boston. 
ALBRECHT DURER. 1471-1528. 


An introductory reading “The German School of Painting.” 


(See monograph on Durer.) 
Talk: Significant events in his life. 
Paper: A comprehensive study of his paintings. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 
Talk: Compare his paintings with those of his Italian cotem- 


poraries, Titian and Raphael. 
Paper: A study of Durer’s Madonnas. 


Sixth Meeting. 
JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE. 


Talk: Significant events in Goethe’s life. 
Paper: Goethe’s personality as revealed in his love songs. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 
Talk: The songs in Goethe’s plays (except those in Faust). 
Paper: Classify Goethe’s poetry, and make a study of special 


lyrics. 


1749-1832. 


Seventh Meeting. 
THE SECOND LESSON ON GOETHE. 
Talk: Compare Goethe’s Prometheus (drama) with Shelley’s 


and Byron’s. | 
Paper: A study of Goethe’s ballads. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 


Talk: A study of “Hermann and Dorothea.” 
Paper: A study of “Wilhelm Meister” as a novel. 


Eighth Meeting. 
A STUDY OF GOETHE’S FAUST. 


Talk: A study of the songs in Faust; “Chorus of Angels,” 
Margaret’s, etc. 
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Paper: An outline study of the drama; its plot; special scenes 
as the “Margaret Scenes” and “Walpurgis Night.” 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 


Talk: Characterization in Faust; the wonderful examples of 
Faust, Mephistophiles and Margaret. 

Paper: A review of Dr. R. G. Moulton’s “Analysis of Faust.” 
(A pamphlet printed by the University of Chicago.) 


Ninth Meeting. 


ART. 
HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER. 1497-1543. 


Talk: @. The chief events in his artistic career. 4. A study 
of the pictures of himself, his wife and his children. 

Paper: a. Holbein as acourtpainter. 4. Study the pictures— 
The Meyer Madonna, and the portraits of Gyze, A Man with his 
Child, and Christina, Duchess of Milan. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 


Talk: a. Ruskin’s Opinion of Holbein as given in “ Ariadne 
Florentina.” 4. Study Holbein’s Woodcuts, as The Last Furrow, 
The Two Preachers, and The Dance of Death. "4 

Paper: a. Holbein as a portrait painter, compared with Van 
Dyck and F.aphael. 4. A special study of his pictures: Hubert 
Morett, The Duke of Norfolk, Jane Seymour and Erasmus. 


Tenth Meeting. 


JOHANN VON SCHILLER. 1759-1805. 


Talk: Student life at the military academy, choice of pro- 
fessions, theatrical life, close of “storm and stress” period. 

Paper: A review of his earliest work—‘ The Robbers,” “ Plot 
and Passion ” and “ Don Carlos.” 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 


Talk: Schiller’s life at Leipzig, Dresden, Weimar, and as 
professor of history at the University of Jena. 

Paper: Schiller as a poet. a. As a lyric writer. Study for 
examples, “ Hymn of Hope,” “ The Ideal and Life,” and his mas- 
terpiece, “The Song of the Bell.” 4. As a writer of ballads. 
Study for examples, “ The Diver” and “ Knight Toggenburg.” 


Eleventh Meeting. 


THE SECOND LESSON ON SCHILLER. 


Talk: Schiller’s married life, honors conferred u 
erary friendships—Korner, Herder and Goethe—an 
ence. 

Paper: Schiller as a dramatist. 
“ Wallenstein.” 


n him, lit- 
their influ- 


Study “ Mary Stuart ” and 


EESEARCH QUESTIONS. 
Talk: Schiller as an historical writer. Study his “ Thirty 
Years’ War,” and “ The Revolt of the Netherlands.” 
Paper: Schiller’s drama, ‘‘William Tell.” (Study this in 
detail by the outline for studying a drama, furnished by the editor.) 


Twelfth Meeting. 
ART. 
PETER PAUL RUBENS. 1577-1640. 
Talk : The Flemish‘School of Painting. (See monograph.) 
Paper: Events in Rubens’s life to the time of his marriage 
and settlement in Antwerp. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 


. Pog Events in his life from 1625 to his death. Artistic 
abits. 
Paper: The diplomatic services of Rubens. 


Thirteenth Meeting. 
SECOND LESSON ON RUBENS. 


Talk: @. Influence upon his art, of his study and travels in 
Italy. 6. Study the pictures, Rubens’s Sons, Helena Fraument, 
and of himself. 

Paper: a. Rubens as a court painter, at the courts of Spain, 
England and France. 4. Study the pictures: Coronation of Marie 
de Medici, Emperor Maximilian I., and portraitof Spinola. (The 
last is in Chicago Art Institute. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS. 


Talk: a. Rubens as a colorist. Compare with Titian and 
others of the Venetian school. 6. Study the pictures: Children 
with a Garland of Fruit, Castor and Pollux, A Lion Hunt. 

Paper: a. The art and genius of Rubens—its chief character- 
istics and excellencies. _4. Study the pictures: The Descent from 
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the Cross, The Crucifixion, and St. Ildefonso Receiving a Chasuble 


from the Virgin. 
(Zo be Continued.) 


Note. The rest of this course includes the following: 
Herder, Van Dyck, Richter, Rembrandt, Heine and German and 
Dutch painters of the nineteenth century. |} 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY OF NEW 
ENGLAND WOMEN. 


The National Society of New England 
Women held their annual election recently and 
elected the following list of officers: 

Mrs. J. Woolsey Shepard, president; Mrs. 
F. J. Swinburne, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Malcolm McLean, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. J. F. Barry, treasurer; Mrs. O. Dikeman, 
assistant treasurer; Mrs. J. T. Van Sickle, chair- 
man of the board of managers, and members of 
the board, Mrs. F. W. Montgomery, Mrs. F. A. 
Lane, Mrs. E. W. Orvis and Mrs. W. A. Cham- 
pion, Mrs. Philip Carpenter, second vice-presi- 
dent this year, according to the constitution 
will be first vice-president the coming year. 

The announcement of delegates and alternates, to represent 
the society at the biennial was also made; they are as follows: 

Mrs. J.T. Van Sickle; alternate, Mrs. Thorndyke; Mrs. Henry 
Clark Coe; alternate, Mrs. F. A. Lane; Mrs. Samuel Weed, alter 
nate, Mrs. George Woodward; Mrs. George Howes, whose alter. 
nate will be elected at a special meeting of the board, and the in. 
coming president of the society, who is at liberty to choose her 
own alternate. 

One of the most interesting social functions of the past season 
was the luncheon, which was a great success, partly due to the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Chas. F. Nething, whose artistic ability in 
arrangement and decoration is especially praiseworthy, and partly 
to the president, Mrs. Van Sickle’s graceful manner in presiding, 
and partly to the chairman of entertainment, Miss Lizzie W. Law. 

The guests of honor were, Mrs. Cornelius Zabriskie, Mrs. 
Margaret E. Sangster, Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, Mrs. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, Miss Adele Fielde and Mrs. Frank Stewart 
Osborn. Many of the names are familiar to club women for the 
valuable work they have given our country. 

Another most interesting event was the scholarship benefit, 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. C. J. Kerly. The program was 
given by Mrs. Frank Stewart Osborn, ex-state regent Illinois D. A. 
R., and consisted of her lecture-recital from the Rubaiyat, of the 
Omar Khayyam with interpolations of music from the Persian Gar 
den, rendered by the following artists: Miss Sallie Akers, soprano . 
Mrs. Antonia Savage Sawyer, contralto; Mr. George W. Jenkins’ 
tenor; Mr. Robert Kent Parker, bass; and Miss Kate Stella Burr, 
accompanist. 

It is needless to remark that it was an artistic as well asa 
financial success. The aim ofjthe scholarship is most worthy and 
will aid in the college education of many girls of New England 
ancestry. 

A {special literary day was given April 14. The subject, 
“Indian Basketry” was given by Mr. Curtis, of Norwalk, Conn. 


The Buffalo branch is each day gaining in membership and 
all are enthusiastic in the cause i .eyare sustaining. Their philan- 
thropic work is already assuming a practical aspect. Montclair, 
N.J., will without doubt be branch number three. This work, 
though slow of progress, is very substantial, characteristic of our 
New England heritage. 
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UNITED STATES DAUGHTERS 


OF 1812. 


At the annual meeting of the National Society, 
held January 8 last, Mrs. Sullivan Johnson, Presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania, was elected second vice-pres- 
ident national and Mrs. Nelson V. Titus, of Massa- 
chusetts, was elected third vice-president national. 
At the executive board meeting of January 9, Mrs. 
Clarence F. Jenne, president of Vermont, was ap- 
pointed treasurer national to fill the unexpired 
term of Miss Bailey, of New Hampshire. The 
national officers (constituting the national execu- 
tive board) now are: 

Mrs. William Gerry Slade, New York, presi- 
dent national; Mrs. Alfred Russell, Michigan, 
first vice-president national; Mrs. Sullivan John- 
son, Pennsylvania, second vice-president national ; 
Mis. Nelsoa V. Titus, Massachusetts third vice-president national ; 
Mrs. Leroy Sunderland Smith, New York, recording secretary 
national; Miss M. Louise Edge, New Jersey, corresponding secre- 
tary national; Mrs. Flora Adams Darling, Washington, director 
national; Mrs. Clarence F. Jenne, Vermont, treasurer national ; 
Mrs. Robert C. Barry, Maryland, curator national; Mrs. John B. 
Richardson, Louisiana, historian national; Mrs. George A. Ludin, 
New York, special secretary national. 

The society also selected and appointed honorary vice-presi- 
dents to represent the eighteen states that were in the union at the 
time of the war of 1812. Among these were: 

Mrs. James A. Garfield, Miss Mary Grace Hall, Mrs. Louis J. 
Allen, Mrs. J. D. Inglehart, Mrs. Russell Sage, Mrs. Letitia Tyler 
Semple, Mrs. William McKinley, Mrs. William Lee, Mrs. J. C. 
Fremont, Mrs. William H. Brearley, Mrs. Ulysses S. Grant, Mrs. 
A. M. Bailey. 

A change has been made in Wisconsin and the officers there 
are now as follows: 

Mrs. Charles Catlin, 343 Farwell avenue, Milwaukee, president ; 
Mrs. Laurence N. Halsey, vice-president; Mrs. Charles S. Ruggles, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Isaac P. Tichenor, corresponding secre- 
tary; Miss Jessie Schley, treasurer; Miss Mary Beekman Sabin, 
registrar; Mrs. Robert C. Reinertsen, historian. 

Mrs. Alfred Russell, of Detroit, president N.S. U.S. D. 1812, 
state of Michigan, since 1894, first vice-president of the national 
society and third of the charter trustees, died in Detroit, March 8, 


1902. 


> 
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The Friday Afternoon Club of Farmington, N. H., have 
found the responses to roll call the past year so interesting that they 
decided to retain at least a fewof them, so they have made a per- 
petual calendar of the Roman year, and with it have included a 
few well-tried rules for home work. It is as useful one year as 
another, and is really a nice thing. They now desire to replenish 
their treasury, and so offer the “ Roman Year Book” for 25 cents 
each to their fellow club women. There should be a general 
response, as the year book has genuine value. 
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One of the handsomest year books of the season comes 
from the New Century Club of Kansas City, Mo., of which Mrs. 
John C. Merine is the president. The year’s program, which cov- 
ers current literature, early Italian painting, French history 
Shakespeare and Emerson, shows that this club of twenty women 
are doing a tremendous amount of work, and taking a deep interest 
not only in historical events but in modern affairs as well. 


og 
Can you do without the CLlusB WoMAN? No. 
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GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


President, Mrs. Rebecca Douglas Lowe, 515 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Frret Vice-PR : 
MRA. DIMIES T. S. DENISON, 
157 West to3rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


J. EVAN 
Nocthfield, Minnesota. 35°7 


GENERAL FEDERATION NEWS. 


LOS ANGELES is ready for the biennial, 
the spirit of hospitality is in the very air. The 
stranger cannot but feel it, nor can he resist the 
charm of the flower laden lawns, the palm lined 
streets, the distant mountains resting inamethyst 
lights, and the sunshine and blue, blue skies of 
the land where “’tis always afternoon.” The 
festival spirit which comes with the “Fiesta de 
las Flores” is here, and even the business man fee!s those potent 
charms of the “City of the Angels” which lie outside the electric 
cars and brick blocks and the buying and selling of real estate. 

The week of the biennial is here, everything is in readiness 
and it is expected that each day will be one to mark with a red 
letter in the calendar of the club history. 

The program for the week includes many distinguished names, 
most of them from the East, though a few appear from the coast. 
Of these, notably, are David Starr Jordan, president of Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, Chas. F. Lummis, of Los Angeles, Mabel 
Claire Croft, of San Francisco, and Mrs. M. C. Graham, of South 
Pasadena. 

David Starr Jordan, the subject of whose address is “The 
Education of Women,” is a man who has deeply and widely im- 
pressed himself upon the thought of the day. He is a writer of 
note, and as president of Leland Stanford, Jr., University he is 
advancing the broadest educational movement for the youth of 
this generation. 

Charles F. Lummis, who will present the claims of that charm: 
ing historical California highway, “‘The Mission Road,” is a well 
known author and authority upon Spanish civilization in America. 
He is also editor of “Out West,” that Californiaexponent of West- 
ern life unique in the literary world of California. 

Mabel Claire Croft is the Sunday editor of one of the leading 
San Francisco dailies, ‘The Chronicle.” She is the first woman 
in the United States to fill such a position. She isa graduate of 
Columbia University, has already published two books and her 
career promises to be one of great brilliancy in the journalistic 
field. Miss Craft speaks upon “The Advantages of Co-edu- 
cation.” 

Mrs. M. C. Graham, who reads a paper upon “The Value of 
the Historical Novel,” isa writer of short stories and a woman of 
fine literary attainments. 

Other California women who appear upon the program as 
speakers include Mrs. Robert J. Burdette, well known in Federa- 
ticn work, Mrs. W. W. Stilson, who presents the subject of “The 
Protection of the Cliff Dwellers in Colorado,’ Miss T. J. Martin, 
assistant professor of psychology at Stanford, and Mrs. Lon F. 
Chapin, who discusses “Leather Work,” having studied book bind. 
ing at the Roycroft shops in East Aurora, N. Y. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, one of the honorary vice-presi- 
dents, often called the Mother of Clubs, is one of those who will 
pay tribute to Mrs. Croly at the memorial service conducted by 
Mrs. Charlotte Wilbur, of New York. Mrs. Severance was not 
Only president of the first woman’s club in the United States in 
Boston, but one of the founders of Sorosis. She has ever been an 
inspiration in the club life of Los Angeles, as well as in the leading 
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philanthropic and literary movements of the city. She is now 
“president emeritus” of the Friday Morning Club, and though not 


in very good health this winter gives much of herself to club 


interests. 

Madame Jessie Benton Fremont, who has united in her life so 
many national interests, purposes and affections, also a resident of 
Los Angeles, is one whom the distinguished women of the biennial 
will honor. Though she is of a past generation the women of today 
cannot but feel affection for the daughter of Thomas H. Benton 
and the widow of “The Pathfinder,” who receives many noted 
people in her vine-covered cottage on Adams street from both this 
and foreign countries. 

The plans for the entertainment of the guests are varied. Of 
course the chief attraction will be the “ Fiesta de las Flores.” It 
is ever a festival that dominates all else with its carnival spirit. 
This year everything will be lavished upon the one day of days, 
the flower day, and the parade will be of a beauty rarely seen in 
any country and with certain features that cannot be reproduced 
anywhere else in the world. 

Besides the Fiesta, the complimentary excursion to Long 
Beach and the official reception at the clubhouse on the evening 
of the 2d, there are many exhibitions and social functions planned. 
“ Pasadena Day” promises to be one of especial enjoyment. Pas- 
adena is connected by electric car with Los Angeles, the ride of a 
half hour being through a charming country. Pasadena will enter- 
tain the club women at luncheon at the Shakespeare Club House. 
From here the guests may see the country by carriage, may take 
the famous incline railway for Mt. Lowe or the picturesque trail to 
Mt. Wilson. 

Those guests who prefer the sea may visit Santa Catalina 
Island instead of Pasadena. Santa Catalina Island is like no other 
spot in the world. It lies eighteen miles from the coast and has 
all the soft airs of Madeira with the skies and blue waters of Capri- 

Los Angeles intends that nothing shall be left undone to make 
the sixth biennial convention of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs one long to be remembered. 

ELLA H. ENDERLEIN, 
Club Correspondent Biennial Board. 
a 


BIENNIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FROM MRS. LOWE. 
A meeting of the advisory council will be held at Los Angeles, 
on Thursday, May 1, at 9 A. M., in the synagogue. 
The presidents of State Federations and the board of directors 
form the advisory council. 


A meeting of the board of directors will be held at the syna- 
gogue, on Thursday, May 1, at 10 A. M. 


A meeting of the council will be held at the synagogue, on 
Thursday, May 1, at 11.30 A.M. 

The board of directors, presidents of State Federations, presi- 
dents of clubs and kindred societies, constitute the council. 

Reports of state presidents and chairmen of Federation com- 
mittees of unfederated states will be given on Friday, May 2, at 
3 P. M., at the auditorium. 
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State presidents will report number of clubs in State Federa- 
tion, number of clubs admitted since last biennial convention, and 
lines of work adopted by State Federation. 

Three minutes will be allowed for each report. 

Chairmen of Federation committees of unfederated states, will 
report on the same lines. 

These reports will be published in the official proceedings of 
the biennial. It is desired that a condensed account of the work 
be prepared in order that it may go out to the Federation in this 
form if there should not be sufficient time for full report at the 
meeting. These reports should iss written. 


The following clubs have been admitted to the General 
Federation : 

The Extemporaneous Drill Club, Riverside, Cal.; The Echo 
Club, Galveston, Tex. ; Shakespeare Circle, Trenton, Mo.; Wednes. 
day Club, Galveston, Tex. ; Twentieth Century Club, Salina, Kan. . 
Home Culture Club, Columbus, Kan.; Shakespeare Club, Cotton- 
wood Falls, Kan.; Philomatheon, Leavenworth, Kan.; The Clio, 
Columbus, Kan.; Shakespeare Club, Columbus, Kan.; San Juan 
Woman’s Club, Silverton, Colo.; The Knightstown Woman’s Club, 
Knightstown, Ind.; Women’s State Press Club, St. Joseph, Mo. ; 
Sorosis, Moberly, Mo. 

Century Club,’Lincoln, Neb., Mrs. A. L. Candy, Lincoln, Neb. 

Twentieth Century Club, Casper, Wyo., Mrs. Ella Martin. 
Casper. 

Minneapolis Parliamentary Law Club, Mrs. T. L. Canfield, 
corresponding secretary, 927 Second avenue, South Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Hosford Club, Haverhill, Mass., Annie Capen, corresponding 
secretary, Haverhill. 

Woman’s Club of Sleepy Eye, Minn., Mrs. C. G. D. Griffith, 
Sleepy Eye, Minn. 

The Ladies’ Monday Club, Haverhill, Mass , Mattie E. Wilson, 
corresponding secretary, 21 Wilsled street. 

Cleonian Club, Kansas City, Mo., Mrs. Craig Hunter, 1512 
Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 

Saturday Afternoon Club, Pomona, Cal., Mrs. Melvin Camp- 
bell, 993 North Gary avenue. 

Golden Rule, Topeka, Kan., Mrs. D. A. Blood, 918 West Tenth 


street. 

Common Wealth, Topeka, Kan, Mrs. H. W. Roby, Kansas 
avenue. 

Sans Souci, Troy, N. Y., Mrs. Russell F. Benson, 2 South Paul 
street. 

Woman’s Club, Topeka, Kan, Dr. Mary E. Stewart, 634 
Harrison street. 

Tne Monday Progress Club, Colorado Springs, Colo., Mrs. 
M. C. Colburn, 10 North Wahsatch avenue. 

Woman’s Club, Canon City, Colo., Mrs. F. A. Raynolds, Can” 
con City, Colo. 

Wednesday Club, Fayetteville, Ark, Mrs. A. E. Membre. 

P. E. O. Society, Salt Lake City, Utah, Mrs. C. H. McMahon; 


40 J. street. 


TO RECAPITULATE. 


The sixth biennial is at hand and will doubtless be the most 
important one in the history of the G. F. W. C. For convenience 
sake we give again the names and addresses of the local board and 
their committees. ‘The officers of the board are: 

President—Mrs. Josiah Evans Cowles, 1101 West Adams 
street. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Stephen C. Hubbell, 1315 Pleasant 
avenue; Mrs. Eugene T. Pettigrew, Mrs. C. P. Dorland. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. J. B. Millard, 548 S. Alvarado 


atreet. 
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Recording Secretary—Mrs. E. R. Foster. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Berthold Baruch. 

Representative of General Federation—Mrs. A. L. Danskin, 
1434 South Flower. 

There are twenty-five large committees actively at work, and 
the names aad addresses of the chairmen are as follows: 


Advisory Council—Mrs. Charles N. Flint, 929 Westlake 
avenue. 


Hospitality—Mrs. Stephen S. Salisbury, 1139 West Seventh. 
Credentials—Mrs. W. W. Murphy, 1342 South Union avenue. 


Place of Meeting—Mrs. W. J. Washburn, 4000 Pasadena 
avenue. 


Finance—Mrs. W. L. Graves, 1047 South Figueroa street. 

Reception—Mrs. Rufus H. Herron, 9:8 West Twenty-eighth. 

Press—Mrs. J F. Sartori, 725 West Twenty-eighth. 

Hotels—Mrs. Frank Wiggins, Chamber of Commerce. 

Trains—Mrs. T. D. Mathuss, 1129 West Seventh street. 

Trans portation—Mrs. Charles Prager, Melrose Hotel. 

Bureau of Information—Mrs. George B. Wadleigh, 1415 South 
Hope street. 

Platform Communications—Miss Jennie E. Collier, South 
Pasadena. 


: Arts and Crafts—Miss Abby Wadleigh, 1415 South Hope 
street. 


Program—Mrs. W. A. Kennedy, 327 North Griffin street. 


Pages and Ushers—Mrs. Sumner P. Hunt, 2045 Severance 
street. 


Badges—Mrs. J. M. Armstrong, 925 Pasadena avenue. 
Music—Miss Mira Hershey, 356 South Grand avenve. 
Decorations—Mrs. M. S. Robertson, 1210 Westlake avenue. 
Tickets—Mrs. W. W. Housh, Garzanza Villa, Garvanza. 
Carriage—Mrs. H. A. Hamlin, Rosslyn Hotel. 
Excursions—Mrs. O. P. Hubbard, 602 Alvarado street. 
F. A. Eastman, West Washington 
street. 
re Introductions—Mrs. Lon V. Chapin, 418 Dora 
street. 

Auditor—Mrs. W. C. Patterson, 1436 South Flower. 

Financial Secretary — Mrs. W. S. Callandar, 1139 West 
Twenty-ninth street. 

The places of meeting are at the Simpson Auditorium, on 
Hope street, and Temple B’ Nai B'rith, on the corner of Ninth and 
Hope. 

The first meeting will be that of the Council, which is com- 
posed of General Federation officers and the presidents of clubs 
and State Federations. 

This meeting will be held in Simpson Auditorium on Thurs- 
day, May 1, for the purpose of discussiog matters pertaining to the 
organization. 

In the evening there will be a reception given in honor of the 
executive board and delegates, at. the Woman’s Clubhouse on 
Figueroa street. No invitations are issued, but the cards which 
are to be given out to all members of clubs as the means of secur- 
ing admission to the meetings will need to be shown at the door on 
this evening. These cards are to be retained for use during the 


week. 


The Pine Tree Association of Los Angeles will keep ‘open 
house” during the biennial, in honor of the Maine delegation and 
visiting club women from other states, who are natives of Maine. 

A former resident of Portland, Me., Mrs. D. G Stephens, has 
offered the use of her house as headquarters. The house is con- 
veniently located, being three and one-half blocks from the Audi- 
torium, where the meetings are to be held, and withia easy walking 
distance of down-town centers. 

A register will be kept to facilitate the reunion of old friends 
and the committee on hospitality will cordially receive visitors. 
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An invitation is extended to all club women who have been or 
now are residents of Maine to call at these headquarters, at the 


corner of Sixth and Olive streets. 
FLORENCE COLLINS PORTER, Chairman. 


The American Park Association and auxiliary are to havea 
fine exhibit at Los Amgeles under the direction of a committee 
headed by Mrs. Herman J. Hall, which will include working plans 
for school and playgrounds, photographs, etc. This exhibit will 
' occupy a room at Hotel Westminster and will be open all day and 
evenings. 


Miss Amy Murray, whose interpretations of Scotch music and 
Scotch life have given so much pleasure to club women in the East, 
is going to Scotland this summer for purposes of study in connec- 
tion with her work. Her musical lectures next year will be more 
delightful than ever, and more instructive. Club committees will 
do well to add her name to their programs for 1902-03. Her card 
may be found in another column. 


Dr. Georgia Merriman is out with a new work on scientific 
feeding which she dedicates to the club or instructed mothers of 
America. The practical question of how much to eat and how to 
measure it has been carefully calculated from tables prepared at 
experiment stations in Washington, D. C., and in London hospi- 
tals. One week’s practice with weighed food and correct estimates 
of its value ought to render it an easy matter for every house- 
mother to provide for her family just the amount of tissue-builders 
and heat-producers needed by each member of her family every 
twenty-four hours. Exhibited at Los Angeles. 


Mrs. Emma Eldredge, of Colorado Springs, well known to all 
club women who have attended past biennials has just been elected 
state regent of the D.A. R. for Colorado. Mrs. Eldredge is one of 
the most capable and beautiful women of ‘the West, and Colorado 
is to be congratulated on securing her for that office. 


Colorado Springs has formed a new “Woman’s Club” which 
starts off with upwards of 300 members. There were several 
flourishing smaller clubs in the city, but this one is to be the great 
department club, and with so many bright, capable women as 
Colorado Springs holds it will soon rank with the finest clubs in 


the country. 


“A merry heart doeth good like medicine,” said Solomon, and 
club women who have the pleasant duty of making up their next 
ear’s programs would do well to add at least one lecture that will 
lenials fun for their audiences, Mr. J. L. Harbour, the popular 
writer, has a delightful talk, “Blessed be Humor,” that is brimful 
of sparkling wit and funny reminiscences ; and although he has but 
recently entered the lecture field this talk has caught the public 
fancy. Everybody loves to laugh and nobody who sits under Mr. 
Harbour’s talk can help laughing. 


Before a large and distinguished audience in the Astor Gallery 
of the Waldorf-Astoria, Mrs. Charles W. Rhodes delivered her 
et | illustrated lecture on “ Wagner and the Bayreuth 
Festival.” The lecturer was assisted in the musical illustrations 
by Barron Berthald, tenor, who recently returned from his Aus- 
tralian triumphs, and Adolph Glose, pianist, who were entitled to 
high praise. As at Bayreuth, the musicians were not seen. A 
thousand and one books have been written on Wagner, and prob- 
ably in all of them there is some reference to the Bayreuth Festival. 
But as thousands of Wagner lovers have not visited and may never 
visit Bayreuth, Mrs. Rhodes’s lecture field will prove a vast one. 
Even those who have attended a festival at the Bavarian mecca 
will find the lecture a source of delightful instruction, for Mrs. 
Rhodes’s analysis of Wagner’s life and works has subtlety and a 
gracious, indefinable charm. Her delivery is excellent and her 
speaking voice most sympathetic. Her pictures, and there are 120 
of these, are masterpieces of beautiful coloring. All that has made 
the history of Wagner and his music dramas is depicted in chrono- 
ogical order on the canvas,—[N. Y. Musical Courier. 
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STATE FEDERATION NEWS. 


ALABAMA. 


EW are the club annals of Alabama in the present year. The 

old committees are steadily pursuing their work. The new 
ones, art and household economics, are making efforts which 
belong to the initiatory stage. 

The Alabama editor respectfully begs leave to suggest thata 
broader and closer historical view of her own and neighboring 
states can be obtained by reading two books written by an author 
who is Southern by birth but cosmopolitan by career. These are 
“The Southern States of the American Union,” and “ The Civil 
History of the Confederacy,” by Hon. J. L. M. Curry, published 
by B. F. Johnson & Co., of Richmond, Virginia. The pertinency 
of the suggestion lies in the fact, acknowledged by all, that the 
present of every land is rooted in its past, and in another fact 
equally accepted that nothing so brings all the citizens of every 
state into mutual understanding and sympathy as does knowledge 
of the life and charater of all by the citizens of each. While the 
feminine instincts of club women are seeking to bind us in a Gen- 
eral Federation it may be well to add to our instincts knowledge, 
which in its completeness is often the forerunner of that charity 
which is “ greatest thing in the world,” and maker of the “ tie that 
binds.” May I also suggest that in our traveling libraries we seek 
to secure accurate and sympathetic histories of each state by a 
son or daughter of that state and of each section by a native of 
that section. 

Such books would aid every reader to form his or her now 
opinion of national questions and would enable each to focus the 
lines diverging from many points of view. 


MINNESOTA. 


HE largest and most successful midwinter meeting in the his- 
tory of the Minnesota Federation of Women’s Clubs was held 
on February 12 in Minneapolis. 

The board of regents of the University of Minnesota had 
donated the use of the armory for the occasion, one of the finest 
structures of its kind in the United States. The comfort and spa- 
ciousness found within its walls were much appreciated by the 
large gathering. 

A meeting of the executive board, to which officers, chairmen 
of committees and presidents of clubs are eligible, was held from 
10:30 to 11:30 A.M. Routine business was transacted. Greetings 
from the former president, Mrs. Williams, now traveling in Mexico, 
were read, and return greetings from the board accorded her with 
regrets that she could not be with us. 

A resolution of thanks to Miss Helen Winslow, of Boston, was 
voted for the numbers of the CLUB WomMaAN received from her. 

A report was given by Mrs. Wm. E. Bramhall, of St. Paul, the 
committee on forest reserve, explaining the satisfactory results 
thus far secured. Through the indefatigable work of this com- 
mittee of one, backed by the almost solid support of the Federation, 
Minnesota hopes to preserve at least a portion of her pine lands 
for a national park. 

Mrs. LaPenotiere, in calling the meeting to order, called atten- 
tion to the beautiful new gavel in her hand, a gift to the Federation, 


_made from the natural woods of Minnesota, with a humorous allu- 


sion to the fact that pine—the wood for the preservation of which 
the women of Minnesota had been most zealously fighting—had, in 
this gavel, been omitted. 

A ways and means committee to submit some plan’ to provide 
for an increase in revenues was appointed, Mrs. William F. Graves, 
St. Paul, chairman. 

At the close of the executive board meeting a reception was 
held from 11:30 to 12:30, whén the first opportunity was given the 
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women to be presented to the new president, Mrs. E. M. La 
Penotiere. , 

The doors to the banqueting hall were then thrown open and 
soon 768 women, seated at long tables with snowy napery, dainty 
china and attractive decorations of roses and daffodils, were doing 
ample justice to a delicious five course luncheon. 

The platform was decorated with flags, and on a flag draped 
pedestal in the center of the stage was a bust of Lincoln, wreathed 
with myrtle—tribute on the part of the club women to the signifi- 
cance of the day. 

Directly in front of thé platform was the officers’ table made 
especially attractive by the beautiful basket of roses in the center, 
the gift to the Federation from a local florist. Notable among 
those at the officers’ table were Miss Margaret J. Evans, honorary 
president of the Minnesota Federation, and also second vice-presi- 
dent of the National Federation; Mrs. J. C. Lord, of Cando, N.D., 
president of the North Dakota Federation, and Mrs. S. R. Van 
Sant, wife of Minnesota’s governor, the two latter guests of the 
Federation. 

The menu having been dispatched, the tables were removed 
and the more serious part of the day’s program began. As one 
stood onthe platform and scanned the noble proportions of the 
room, made more*beautiful by the elaborate decorations of pink 
and white bunting which completely concealed the ceiling and was 
draped in graceful festoons about the galleries, evidence of the 
recently held University Junior ball, then allowed the eyes to fall 
upon those 768 attractively gowned and intelligent-faced women, 
each eager for and expectant of the intellectual treat still to come, 
one could not but draw a breath of satisfaction in the present 
advantages and the future possibilities for the women of our state 

But the gavel falls,and Mrs. T. T. Smith, of the New Cen. 
ury Club of St. Paul, introduces with felicitous reminiscence of 
her predecessors and noble augury for her own administration the 
new president, Mrs. LaPenotiere, who follows with her maiden 
speech to the Federation. : 

The day was bright and beautiful, and evidently the ozone, for 
which Minnesota is famous, was coursing through the veins of the 
speakers and responded to by the quick appreciation of the auditors. 
All were in happiest mood. 

The president said she had often been asked to declare her 
policy ; that she found herself in the abnormal position of having 
been elected withcut a policy, and sheintended tocontine her rule 
in “that happy way. Mrs. LaPenotiere took as the theme of her 
discourse the cultivation of the Muses, and closed with the hope 
that there may soon be discovered a Sappho in our midst. 

Miss Evans followed in her usual inimitable and witty vein. 
She began with Colonel Higginson’s bon mot, “What can be 
dryer than a board, unless it be a report of a board ?” but she suc- 
ceeded in making a report of a board, just a plain board, as she 
expressed it, scintillate and sparkle. She told us something of the 
“housekeeping” of the national body. She explained the questions 
that are to come up at the biennial, the Georgia and Massachusetts 
amendments on the color question, and the possible amendment to 
be proposed bya St. Louis club for states rights. f 

Shealso ‘presented in an enticing way the hospitality to be 
shown the delegates to the biennial. 

Miss Evans, the first president of the Federation, stands near 
to the heart of Minnesota women. Her presence among them is 
always greeted by a significant demonstration of pleasure. A toast. 
The women of the Northwest received able treatment in the hands 
of Mrs. F. H. Peterson of Moorhead. 

She included not alone the club women, but the home makers, 
the teachers, the workers in offices and in other fields. She claimed 
that the women of the Northwest in all walks of life are less 
hampered by conventionalities and have greater mental independ- 
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ence than the women of the East or South, this being the natural 
consequence of the frontier life still to be struggled with in the 
country districts and still a powerful traditionary force in the large 
cities. She pointed out the danger this very freedom might entail, 
and begged for the closest possible relationship between the home, 
the school and the club, believing that through such a force alone 
can the highest development be secured. 

She spoke of the Northwest as a “worid of real people where 
each one is measured by his own true worth; wher: friendships are 
honest, where laughs are hearty and tears are real; where lives are 
happiest because they are simplest; where the air is clear and 
where people look you in the eye and where the clothes you wear 
do not signify.” 

Mrs. Henry C. Marshall, of Duluth, gave an interestirg toast 
on “What is worth while in club life?” 

She traced the growth of the club movement from its inception 
“primarily that of a desire for self-culiure; secondarily, a longing 
for companionship with other women, and the desire that society 
might have a broader basis than that of inherited social position, 
church relationship or mere neighborliness; the longing to occa- 
sionally get away from the personal and enjoy the impersonal 
things of life. 

“Club life has proved to be an organism responding to the 
laws of growth. It has given rise to a new set of activities, the 
instinct for organization, the altruistic and philanthropic instinct. 

“The great gains to us have been the mental discipline, the 
sense of power gained from the use of all our higher faculties, the 
joy of complete self-expression, the uplifting of mind and soul in 
the presence of great ideas and newly undertood truths. 

“With the above experiences has come a deeper sense of re- 
sponsibility toward those of our own household and the world 
outside. 

“The reaction of semi-public Itfe upon the home is one of the 
things which only club women appreciate. Many homes have 
been reconstructed upon ideas gained in club councils.” 

Mrs. Marshall touched upon the problem of domestic service. 
Mistress and maid must be raised by education. 

“The mistress who carries into her relations with her maid all 
the dignity and courtesy, the kindness and tact, which she exer- 
cises in her social world, plus the patience and firmness which she 
shows to her children, will in her own household solve the problem 
of domestic service.” 

She also made a plea for the equality of opportunity for all 
women, quoting Stevenson’s saying, “One person I have to make 
good—myself. But my duty to my neighbor is more nearly ex- 
pressed by saying I have to make him happy—if I may.” 

Mrs. Martha C. Wells, of Minneapolis, gave an interesting 
report of the recent Louisiana Purchase Memorial Conference in 
St. Louis. The result of this conference has already found space 
in your columns; therefore, I will not include it here. 

The climax of mirth in,the day’s program was reached in the 
toast, “Our Advisory Board, the Club Husbands,” by Miss Alice 
J. Mott, of Faribault. Miss Mott’s mirth was all the more convuls- 
ing, because she herself seemed to take it so seriously. Shouts of 
laughter from the assembly failed to elicit even a smile from her.* 

A letter of thanks to the board of regents of the University of 
Minnesota, prepared by the corresponding secretary, was accorded 
a rising vote of endorsement. 

A card of appreciation was also read from Mrs. William Mc- 
Kinley expressing her gratitude for the resolutions of sympathy 
voted her at the annual meeting last October. 

BELLE GRAVES, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


*It is given elsewhere in this number.—Ed. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


HE former “Library Committee on Home Talent Days” of 

the Massachusetts State Federation, has recently been merged 

into a “Reciprocity Bureau” whose office is to act as a medium of 
exchange between the federated clubs of the state. 

The object of the bureau is first to solicit from the clubs a 
list of what they are willing to give to other clubs of their individ- 
ual work, in way of furnishing courses of study, papers on specific 
subjects or outlines of work which they have found of particular 
benefit to themselves. 

These courses, lectures, and outlines will be catologued by the 
bureau, together with the courses already offered by the library 
committee, as well as those issued by the Anna Ticknor Library 
Association. 

A printed list will be sent to all clubs. Upon application to 
the bureau, clubs will be put in communication with the club ready 
to furnish the information desired. 

Anearly reply to this circular is requested that the work of the 
bureau may be put before the clubs during the current club year. 


Mrs. HELEN S. Morse, Chairman, 
12 Haskell street, Allston. 


The civil service reform committee of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, send out the following: 


This committee desires to call the attention of club presidents 
to the work inaugurated by the Women’s Auxiliary of the Massachu- 
setts Civil Service Reform Association, one of our federated clubs, 
of which your chairman and secretary are executive officers. We are 
pressing the study of civics or theories of good citizenship in our 
grammar, high and normal schools, both in our own state and in 
other states of the Union. Almost every teacher who has been 
approached has given us hearty approval and co-operation. The 
accompanying letter will explain our method, and we may add that 
several thousand copies of Mr. Cary’s pamphlet, written for our 
use, have been distributed, many of them for reading in schools in 
connection with the teaching of civics and of American history. 

Your interest and assistance will be much valued by us. We 
take for granted that we areall of one mind, that something must 
be taughtin our schools that will rouse among our young people an 
idea of their duties to the state. And really, fundamentally, this is 
the only constructive view to take of the whole theory of public 
schosl education. 

We believe that neglect of this teaching of civic virtue has 
produced many of the corrupting conditions in public life from 
which our people, in so many places, are struggling to rid them- 
selves. We have not taught our young people that they owe 
service and devotion to the state, which they cannot withhold 
without selfishness and dishonor, especially, if they owe to the 
state their education and training. 

We do not think any citizen can fail to be moved by the great 
stirring to fuller life of our republic. The questions all seem so 
much larger and more vital, demanding in their treatment, know!- 
edge and faithfulness of purpose. In themselves, these questions 
are an educating influence, and it seems natural and fitting that we 
should take a preliminary step, and give some special form of 
training to the boys and girls into whose hands, in a few years, 
these great moral responsibilities are to be given. 

As regards many things that are taught in our schools, one 
may hesitate and doubt; but surely in this thing we all agree, that 
we must give some form of instruction that will raise the standard 
ot citizenship. 

Some of the older ones among us are impressed with the 
small amount of teaching which is a part of family life, and with 
the fact that the child’s intellectual and moral growth is more and 
more directed by its teachers. And this, not only among the 

rer people, where the struggle for daily bread is a large part of 
fife, but among the well-todo classes, where there is leisure for 
family life. 

As the greater number of teachers in our public schools are 
women, it seems fitting that aspecial appeal should be made to the 
Federations and clubs, that they insist that our schools shall 
embody in their course of study, instruction which shall send the 
boy and girl out into life devoted to national and civic ideals of 
uprightness and honesty. 


Please address Miss Perkins, Concord, Mass. 
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On April 9, by invitation of the Alden Club of Franklin, the 
Massachusetts Federation held its quarterly meeting, a large num- 
ber of club womer gathering from all parts of the state. 

The sessions were held in the Congregational Church, made 
beautiful with spring flowers and greenery. The first opened at 
10 A.M. with an address of welcome from the president of the 
hostess club, Mrs. Annabelle L. Woodward, and a response from 
the state president, Mrs. May Alden Ward. The subject of the 
day was “Education and the Elementary School.” Mr. Frank A. 
Hill of the state board of education, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
formerly dean of Wellesley College, and Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, 
superintendent of schools in Springfield, were the speakers of the 
forenoon. 

Mr. Hill made the first address, taking for his subject “Seven 
Lamps of the Teacher’s Way.” “These seven lamps,” he said, 
“are each intended for some fundamental thing in the educative 
process. The first lights up the realm of that process—the lamp 
of the wonderful interaction; the second, the things that should 
dominate that process—the lamps of the royal H’s; the third, its 
finest inspiration—the lamp of the worker’s interest; the fourth, 
the truest measure of its success—the lamp of the commendable 
ratio; the fifth, its radiation of gain—the lamp of the gracious 
overflow; the sixth, the saving of earlier inferior interactions 
through later ones of a higher order—the lamp of the backward 
light; and the seventh, the beneficent nature of many an interac- 
tion previously deemed adverse—the lamp of the wonderful trans- 
formation. They are not lamps to illumine the whole field at the 
outset; they are lamps rather to study by, and you7should keep 
them filled and burning.” 


For Breakfast 


Luncheon 


or Tea 


A few small biscuits easily made with 
Make them 


small-—as small round as a napkin ring. 


Royal Baking Powder. 
Mix and bake just before the meal. 
Serve hot. 

Nothing better for a light dessert 
than these little hot biscuits with butter 
and honey, marmalade or jam. 

You must use Royal Baking Powder 
to get them right. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Mrs. Palmer’s subject was “The Schools for the Children.” 
“It will take genius and hope and love,” she said, “to make a new 
democracy. Into our schools come every year a host of foreign 
born children, who cannot speak our language, whose parents 
never will learn it, and to the training of these children we must 
bring our best teachers in the interest of our own homes. The 
question should be: ‘Who is the best teacher?’ Not ‘Who needs 
the position the most?’ ” 

Dr. Balliet’s topic was “Some Educational Problems of Today.’; 


The discussion of these addresses was led by Mr. Irving H. Gam. 


well, superintendent of schools in Franklin. 

At noon luncheon was served by the hostess club, and a social! 
hour was followed by organ music by Mr. W. S. Johnson. 

Mrs. Anna D. West, vice-president, presided over the after- 
noon session, when Gen. Curtis Guild of Boston spoke on “The 
Public Duties of Private Citizens.” After paying a splendid 
tribute to the citizen soldiery of Massachusetts he spoke particu- 
larly of the patriotism of women, what they have done in times of 
war, and closed by saying that they had still patriotic work to do 
in times of peace, in inculcating faithfulness among voters to the 
primary meetings, and in teaching reverence to the country’s flag: 

One new club, the Mothers’ and Fathers’ Club of Boston, was 
presented and a short account of its work given by the president, 
Mrs. Mary Pamela Rice. 

The Massachusetts Federation will be represented at Los 
Angeles by Mrs. May Alden Ward, the state president; Miss 
Georgia Bacon of Worcester, Mrs. Alice Taylor Jacobs of Dor- 
chester, Miss Lillian Breed of Lynn, Mrs. Nella I. Daggett of 
Brighton, Mrs. C. Wesley Jones of Roxbury, Mrs. Bonney of 
Cambridge, Mrs. Sayward of Ipswich and Mrs. Abbey of Chicopee 
Falls. 

The annual meeting and election of officers of the State Fed- 
eration will be held in June, in Wellesley Hills, by invitation of 
the Woman’s Club of that place. 


CONNECTICUT. 


ONNECTICUT holds its biennial election this fall, and to 

the very great regret of the state Miss Mary Merriman Abbott, 

so efficient and beloved a president, finds it impossible to continue 

in office. It is, however, hoped that she will take the office of 

vice-president. The custom of making the president upon;retire- 

ment vice-president is an excellent one which has long been pur- 

sued in some large clubs. It ensures that a new president should 

have at her side one familiar with the work and ready to aid by 
presiding if necessary. 

A new system of nominations in Connecticut is being tried for 
the first time, under revised by-laws. 

A nominating committee of three members was appointed last 
fall. This committee has sent out ballots for nominations which 
are to be returned by May 1. From these a ballot will be made 
out and submitted to the clubs by October 1, that all may know 
who the proposed officers are before coming to the election. 

It was hoped in this way that nominations from clubs having 
strong and popular members might guide the committee in making 
up a ballot. 

Connecticut was honored by having its state president and 
federation secretary invited to the thirty-fourth annual breakfast of 
Sorosis March 17. 

Both were able to accept the invitation, and much enjoyed the 
beautiful scene, the delicious luncheon, and the interesting speeches, 
music and recitations. The Federation secretary here places her- 
self on record as having rarely felt a more gracious presence nor 
heard a nimbler wit than that shown by the lovely presiding officer, 
Mrs. Denison. 

Miss Abbott was the second speaker, the general topic being 
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Why 


do more than a million housewives 
and other owners of valuable Silver 
in all parts of the civilized world 


ELECTRO 


SILICON 


Because 


25 years constant use has proved it 
harmless, and the brilliancy it im- 
parts has made it famous around 
the world. 


No Other has Stood this Test. 


Whatever the occasion, it wil! great! our table 
— so essential in entertaining. for Toilet 
ever. 


improve 
equally g 
Sold everywhere and sent post-paid for 15 cts. 


in stamps. Trial quantity for the asking. 
Simply send your address on a_ postal. 


THE SiLicon Co., 30 CLirF STREET, NEw York 


“The Promises that Beckon and the Dangers which Threaten the 
Modern Woman,” and it will only fulfill expectation to know that 
the subject was ably treated in a short, crisp speech by Miss 
Abbott. 

Among the most successful afternoons of the year with the 
Central Club of Norwalk was a lecture upon “Ceramics,” by Miss 
Maria Augusta Wilde, of New York. 

Miss Wilde brought with hera number of specimens which 
she used in illustrating her theme. She did this so clearly and so 
delightfully that the day was a memorable one. 

DoTHA STONE PINNEO. 


IDAHO. 


| recuse women’s clubs expect to be represented by a far larger 
delegation at this session of the biennial than has ever been 
the case before. The clubs in the Southeast are planning to send 
delegates, the North will be represented, while the Columbian Club 
alone expects to have a half dozen representatives in attendance. 
The color question, which has proved such a disturbing ele- 
ment in most states, has no direct effect upon the clubs of Idaho, 
as there are very few colored residents in the state and no proba- 
bility that there will ever be any considerable number of the class 
likely to take an interest in club work. However, many clubs all 
over the state have considered the question carefully in order that 
their delegates to the biennial might vote on the subject in accord. 
ance with the sentiments of those whom they represent. The club 


at Idaho Falls voted against admission, but the other clubs of the 
state, notably that at Pocatello and the Columbian Club of Boise, 
instructed their delegates to favor local option, and passed resolu- 
tions similar to those adopted by the Missouri State Federation, 
also giving their delegates further authority to secure the best com- 
promise that seemed wise at the time. 
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Club women in Idaho are glad to herald the fact that in every 
sort of public or altruistic work of which they have taken hold 
and in which they need the help and co-operation of the press and 
different state or municipal corporations, they have always found 
the most cordial and ready help and willing assistance. It is the 
universal testimony from various towns and cities all over the 
state that the different legislative or executive officials have ever 
shown themselves anxious to take up any reform or make any im- 
provements wherever the advantages of such action have been 
brought to their notice by different club women of the state. Our 
less favored sisters may whisper that this is due to the fact that 
Idaho women possess the right of suffrage; but however this may 
be club women have been able to accomplish far greater reforms 
for their special localities than was possible when the ruling powers 
were hostile. 

One of the newest women’s clubs offIdaho is the New Century 
Club of Wardner, situated in the extreme north of the state, organ- 
ized in the fall of 1900 and numbering at present twenty-two mem- 
bers. It devotes most of its time to study, having pursued a course 
of English literature for the first year, and is at present studying 
Shakespeare, alternating with some modern author. An occa- 
sional afternoon is devoted to the consideration of philanthropic 
subjects, the Rev. Edwards having addressed them upon “Pio- 
neers in Philanthropy,” and the Rev. Raines upon the work 
of the Salvation Army. The club is especially favored in possess- 
ing excellent musical talent, which adds greatly to the interest of 
the programs. Mrs. Albert Burch has been a most efficient presi- 
dent since the organization was formed. 

The Columbian Club of Boise hears with great regret that its 
president, Mrs. William H. Ridenbaugh, is compelled by ill health 
to be absent for three months or more. Under her charge the 
club and all its interests have prospered wonderfully, and she has 
shown such ability and tact in keeping its different departments in 
harmonious order that her absence will be deeply felt by the club. 


UTAH. 


T a meeting of the board of directors of the Utah Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, held in Ogden January 31, the matter of 
reorganization was carefu'ly considered. 

The amendments proposed by Massachusetts were endorsed 
except Section 4, Article III., referring to dues—ten cents per 
capita tax to be substituted for four cents. It was also the wish of 
the board to supplement the proposed amendments by the sug- 
gestions of Mrs. Lydia Phillips Williams of Minnesota. 

CARRIE E, BICHSEL, 


TEXAS. 


FORT WorTH, Tex., March 20, 1902. 
To the CLuB WomMaAN. 

Enclosed please find $1 subscription for the CLup WomMAN. 
Realizing that one can be in closer touch with the work accom- 
plished by kindred clubs throughout the country through your val- 
uable magazine than in any other way, I now enter as a life sub- 
scriber. 

As president of a club and being far removed from the hub of 
clubdem and its influences, I am much in need of assistance from 
the experience of others. Yet the womenof Texas are giving their 


_— 


The Conquest 


Dept. $06, No. 126 Birch St, 


WOMAN 


best efforts in breaking the bonds of environment and upliftin 
themselves and their fellowmen from the slough of ignorance an 
indifference. The time is ripe and the awakening is felt, and the 
results are inevitable. 

I thought an outline of the Co-operative Magazine Club of Fort 
Worth might inspire some of your readers to “go and do likewise,” 
and thereby start the contagion from a humanitarian view point. 

In 1901 we organized a club of fifty members, with constitution 
and by-laws, joined the city Federation, the object being the distri- 
bution of literature to residents of Tarrant county, excluding the 
residents of the city of Fort Worth, to encourage them to inform 
themselves on current events and cultivate a desire for information ; 
especially to the young people and children, whom we hope to 
reach by placing in every house the means of self-improvement. 

A room in the county courthouse (where every man feels he 
has equal rights) was selected, and comfortably fitted up, and con- 
tributions solicited from the people of the town for all back num- 
bers of magazines and periodicals they might have accumulated 
and laid aslde. We soon had thousands upon our shelves; we 
advertised and sent placards to all parts of the country for farmers 
and their families to come and get them, free of charge, not to be 
returned, but circulated after reading to other families. We asked 
the co-operation of the county teachers to circulate them in their 
schools, and today children who never saw a magazine before are 
reading the books and looking at the illustrations. 

Asa rule, the farmers of this state take only the county papers, 
and so many of the children have only clothes to wear and food 
for the body, and their minds are arid wastes, and their lives are 
so circumscribed and narrow that the present is naught, and the 
future—one does not dare contemplate. 

-We have evolved a method by which our supply of books can 
be sustained, even should the patronage of the citizens decrease, 
as necessarily will be the case. Fraternally, 


Mrs. R. M. WYNNE. 
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Club statistics have reported Massachusetts first, Texas 
second, in the stndyof Shakespeare. The tables are since turned, 
and Texas now takes first place, owing to the prominence of a 
young Texas woman in this particular line of work. Miss Kate 
Friend, the CLus WoMAN’s correspondent from Texas, has 
achieved an international fame as a student and analyst of 
Shakespearian lines. Her work was done largely in the British 
Museum, the Memorial Library at Stratford-on-Avon, and in the 
famous Shakespeare collection of Birmingham (England). Miss 
Friend was in the home as a frequent guest of the famous 
Shakespeare author, Dr. F. J. Furnivall. She was in daily inter- 
course with such scholars as W. Salt Brassington, Richard Savage, 
and other men whose familiarity with Shakespeare gave them 
appointments from the British nation to the Stratford buildings 
and archives. She was a guest of Marie Corelli, and others of 
literary fame. With data possessed by few and the Shakespearian 
music from the British Museum collection, she returned to 
America, ready to furnish outlines for study topics and analytic 
questions to the Shakespeare clubs. Her work has received 
recognition from many states, and she is now directing after the 
extension plan, thirty-two clubs in her own state, as well as clubs 
without the Texas border. Maps, music, comparative character 
studies, debates, diversions, dramatic structure, time analysis, 
collateral history, and, above all, the man through his works, form 
the theme from which her plans of club study are made. Hundreds 
of analytic questions are the side lights for growing beauty and in- 
formation upon these lines. Clubs who study Shakespeare can 
gain more details of Miss Friend’s plan, by addressing her, 1123 
Columbus street, Waco, Tex. 


Through recognition of the supreme Self as the MAKER AND MASTER OF 
FATE AND OF OUR “STARS” is practically set forth ina new pamphlet, THE 
CONOUEST OF FATE, by CHAs. W. Cross, Ph. D., which will be sent postpaid 
upon receipt of price, ten cents. 


VV. 
BANGOR, ME., U.S.A. 


May, 


CALIFORNIA. 
In some way the list of newly elected officers of the California 


‘Federation was left out of the report in the April CLuB WomaAN, 


They are as follows: 

President, Mrs. Kate A. Buckley, 541 Albion street, Oakland. 

Vice-President, Mrs. W. W. Stilson, 812 Kensington Road, 
Los Angeles. 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. George Babcock, Fresno. 

Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. J. W. Orr, 2420 Gough street 
San Francisco. 

Treasurer, Mrs. H. Weinstock, 1631 H street, Sacramento. 

Auditors, Mrs. Philip Morse, 2038 E street, San Diego, and 
Mrs. D. W. Ravenscroft, Petaluma. 

Assistant Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. A. S. C. Forbes, 3312 
South Grand avenue, Los Angeles. 

State Corresponding Secretary for General Federation, Mrs. 
J. F. Sartori, 725 West Twenty-seventh street, Los Angeles. 

District Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Wm. Beckman, northern dis- 
trict; Mrs. J. Lowenberg, San Francisco district; Mrs. John Russ, 
Alameda district; Mrs. George Dodge, Sau Joaquin district ; Miss 
Ellen F. Thompson, Los Angeles district; Mrs. L. F. Darling, San 
Diego district. 

Also, the author of the excellent paper on “ The Leaven of 
Books,” on page 273 (April number), was Mrs. Curran Clark, of 
Redwood. 


OREGON. 


ANUARY and February brought many of the annual days of 
J the clubs, when banquets, receptions and other social festivities 
reminded us that there are some times, at least, when the club 
woman does not take herself too seriously. When the cordial 
invitations to join in these pleasant occasions come to the state 
officers, we think these are what the small boy meant when he said, 
“ My mamma doesn’t get any pay for being club president, but she 
has some emollients!’’ And there are times when we need them. 
But, on the whole, how gracious and how truly friendly are the 
club women we meet, in their homes,in the clubs and in our 
larger assemblies. To know the really clubbable woman is one of 
the pleasures of modern life. Our club work in Oregon is still 
growing and developing; the small literary clubs are asking how 
they may help in the Federation work; the department clubs are 
growing to be centers of influence in their respective communities. 

Our educational committee reports a demand for the civil 
service pamphlets so kindly offered us by the Civil Service Asso. 
ciation (woman’s auxiliary). Another state committee has been 
added to our list, one on civics, the library work is growing, several 
libraries and reading rooms are in operation, fostered.and cared for 
by our club women; our traveling libraries are increasing and the 
number of our clubs is growing larger as the months go by. That 
interest is increasing was shown recently when a letter came froma 
small club saying “ can you send us anything from which we can 
learn something about general club work?” It gave me great 
pleasure tosend a roll of several copies of the CLun WoMAN by 
return mail. 

We in Oregon and Idaho have not been able to get our rates 
so far for the biennial, and when we read of the already finished 
arrangements of our Eastern friends we feel a little envious. How- 
ever, we'll try to be on hand when the date arrives. Our own state 
biennial comes on April 24, 25 and 26,in Portland. We shall have 
one day’srest before starting for Los Angeles. While this plan 
entails a good deal of hard work it was thought that it would save 
some of our delegates a long journey and much expense. 

Looking forward to the meeting of many old friends and the 
making of some new ones, cordially yours, 

ADELIA D. WADE, 
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Shoes For Women 
Like Custom Work 


Is what many say of Patricians. 
They are, as a matter of fact, fit to 
be compared with made-to-measure 
shoes and they wear fully as long. 

Many women who have always 
paid $4.00 and $5.00 for their 
shoes are adopting Patricians with 
perfect satisfaction. 

Many women who have thought 
$3.00 enough to pay for their shoes 
have found that the half dollar 
additional that Patricians cost has 
brought them more than a dollar’s 
worth of satisfaction in looks and 
wear. 


BOOTS, 
$3.50 


We are Sole Agents for Boston and Vicinity. 


WHITE CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


OXFORDS, 
$3.00 


MRS. ABBIE HOWARD HUNT STUART. 


When death closes the volume of an earthly life, it is natural 
and befitting that friends recall the record therein. The All-Seeing 
alone rightly reads it, since He alone can interpret the secret 
motive coloring word and act. Judgment is His; our love, faintest 
shadow of the Infinite, pays no final tribute to any character, 
however praiseworthy. We can only lay flowers upon our graves. 

With the passing of Mrs. Abbie Howard Hunt Stuart, last 
January fifth, the state of Washington lost her “ mother of clubs,” 
and the world a forceful woman. Born in Massachusetts, Qcto- 
ber 28, 1840, she came to the Pacific slope in early womanhood, 
living first in California and coming thence to Olympia, Wash. 
Her marriage to Robert G. Stuart, in 1875, proved a union of two 
like-minded, and began a beautiful companionship of eighteen 
happy years. After his death Mrs. Stuart remained faithful to his 
memory, never ceasing to mournhis loss. Her rare business ability 
was shown in the wise management of the estate left her, an estate 
largely accumulated through her own industry and foresight. 

Soon after her marriage she was appointed chairman of the 
territorial immigration committee, filling the position with great 
credit and efficiency. She was also prominent in the equal suffrage 
movement, and member and Worthy Matron ot the Order of the 
Eastern Star. 


Desirous always of the best for women, she founded, in 1883 
the Woman’s Club of Olympia, freely giving it her best until lack 
of strength forbade her. The forming of this club was the begin- 
ning of a movement which spread throughout the state, and resulted 
in the organization of the Washington State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in September, 1896. In this organization Mrs. 
Stuart was most helpful, and was elected its first treasurer. To 
her wise counsels and faithful’ stewardship;the Federation owes 
much of its initial success. At the close of her term of office, in 
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OUR NEWLY FASHIONED 


Ladies’ Suits and Coats, Ladies’ 
Shirt Waists and Gowns, 
also Infants Wear, 


Are Now on Exhibition. 


LADIES CORDIALLY INVITED. 


A Sbuman & Co. 


The largest Exclusive Manufacturing Retail 


Garment House in New England. 


SHUMAN CORNER, 
BOSTON 


proper recognition of her valuable services, she was unanimously 
elected its honorary president. Mrs. Stuart extended her club 
activities into Oregon, helping to organize the Woman’s Club of 
Port!and—of which she was made an honorary member—and, later; 
assisting to form the Oregon State Federation. 

Herself competent in many things lacking to the average 
woman, she may sometimes have seemed to judge her sisters 
harshly, but, if harshness at ail, it was of the judgment alone. She 
detested shams of all sorts, and insincerity in any person toward 
whom she might otherwise have been attracted struck the death- 
knell of further frieadship. Her heart was warm, and many an 
unwritten, unostentatious kindness of hers prevented business 
calamity to acquaintances, while her clear New England common 
sense and strong New England will averted disaster to more 
than one friend, whose memory holds the unspoken secret. Above 
all things else she was loyal to those whom she loved, and true to 
right as she interpreted it. For each noble attribute of her strong 
character, for every kindly deed toward friends and neighbors, and 
for the larger impulse which moved her service toward the broad- 
ening and betterment of real womanhood everywhere, let her be 
gratefully held in remembrance. Amy P. S. STAcy, 

First President Washington State Federation. 


MICHIGAN. 


N Kalamazoo Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane has been stirring up 

the matter of inspecting local abattoirs. Mrs. Crane is chair. 
man of the householdjeconomics section of the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and it was asa result of her connection with 
this work that she undertook the inspection of the slaughter houses 
of Kalamazoo. Last fall she prepared for the women’s clubs of 
the state a series of topics on household economics, one of which 
was entitled, “ A Petition from the’ Kitchen to the City Council.” 
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The object of the movement which has grown out of her investiga- 
tions is to establish a system of local inspection, though it is possi- 
ble that the plan would eventually reach out farther into the state 
and result in a law which would require the strict inspection of all 
meats placed on sale in the shops of meat dealers. 

Word is received that a fine corner lot has been given to the 
Muskegon Woman’s Club by three of its members, which assures 
an early completion of the building. 

The Bell View Home School of Battle Creek will be opened May 
5 by Mrs. Giles, the editor of the “Interchange,” the official organ 
of the Michigan Woman’s Press Association and the State Federa- 
tion of Women Clubs. She will inaugurate the plan of teaching 
by natural methods, and a trained kindergartner from Chicago will 
instruct the little children received, nature studies receiving special 
attention. 

The Twentieth Century Club of Kalamazoo has voted to start 
a fund, to be contributed to by women’s clubs throughout the state, 
for the purpose of erecting a monument to Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone. 

The chairman of the M. S. F. W. C. forestry and town 
improvement committee, Mrs. M. E. Root of Bay City, offers many 
useful suggestions for that important work. Many Michigan clubs 
have a growing interest in this department and excellent results 
are predicted. Some of Mrs. Root’s recommendations are quoted : 

“What can we women of the Federation do to beautify our 
state? There are many ways, if we have the will todevise and the 
energy to apply even simple methods. Let us begin with our in- 
dividual homes. If every club member would make but one im- 
provement, there would be many thousand improvements this year. 
If each would report to her own club forestry committee, and that 
committee would send its condensed report to the state committee, 
all would be greatly encouraged and stimulated to like action. 

“Your committee will venture a few suggestions of what may 
be done. First in order, of course, is sanitation. Garbage of all 
kinds should be thoroughly disposed of, and cellars, sewers, yards, 
alleys and streets well and systematically cleaned; second, all 
trees, shrubs and plants that are not harmful or unsightly, or out of 
place, should be given care and encouraged to make their hest 
growth. 

“The premises about the home of every woman should show 
the touch of her gracious hand. Uanasightly fences should be re- 
moved or covered with vines, of which there are very many vari- 
eties that will renew themselves year after year. Town authorities 
should be persuaded to give attention to vacant lots, yards about 
city buildings, city parks and squares, schoolyards, and all public 
property. Owners of churchyards, railroad stations, etc., should 
be induced to beautify their premises. 

“Seats should be placed wherever convenient to make resting- 
places for the weary. Flower centers and corners give a pleasant 
sense of thrift and cheer. Where there are water works, simple 
drinking fountains may be supplied for man and beast at small 
cost, these to be replaced by better ones when means and taste re- 
quire. Streets may be named and houses numbered. Suburban 
homes may be named, thus giving dignity and character which 


people feel. Decoration of porches, balconies and window ledges 
with vines and flower boxes, odd little corners filled with cannas, 
salvias, geraniums, or shrubs, greatly enhance the charm of a city 
ora country place. A little persistence of purpose will develop 
surprising results. Vegetable gardening may be made a pleasure 
and a profit in family life, if owners will it so. 

“Pains should be taken to commend and encourage the use of 
clean, bright, prettily painted delivery wagons for the dairy, bak- 
ery, market, laundry, etc. They make picturesque bits of moving 
color that please the eye of all observers. 

“The humblest and plainest houses and their surrounding 
buildings may be made wholesome aud attractive with the inex- 
pensive lime paints, which are durable and can be made in many 
colors and tints, and easily applied by any one. For well-to-do 

ple there is no excuse for Jack of cleanliness, fresh paint, or- 

erly surroundings and general pleasant appearance.” 


> 
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BOOKS. 


UDREY,” by Mary Johnston, is undoubtedly the 
most talked of and most widely read book of 
today, the public appetite, having been whetted 
by the previous novels of this author to a degree 
that created an insatiable cry for “more.” “Au- 
drey” is an even greater advance on ‘‘To Have and 
to Hold” than that book was on the sensational 
and melodramatic “Prisoners of Hope.” “Audrey” 
is beautifully written and the story is a reasonable 
and iateresting one, laid in the eighteenth century. 
It gives a delightful picture of Virginian life of 
that period, and is also full of the witchery of forest 
and stream and woodland shades. There is an 
artistic value to the book scarcely creditable to 
those who formed judgment on Miss Johnston’s 

first high-colored, gory romance. Consequently it is a tale that 

will charm the critic as much as it pleases the average reader, per- 
haps more. Anyhow, it is a book to be read and that carefully. 

Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 


“The Cavaliers,” by George W. Cable, is another of the most 
popular books of the season. having passed the first hundred thou- 
sand mark. Mr. Cable has written a historical novel, but has gone 
back only to the civil war for his inspiration with the result that in 
the “Cavalier” we have less of swash-buckling and more characters 
that partake of everydayness. There has been no novel of the 
civil war put out that compares with “The Cavalier” in interest, 
and Mr. Cable himself has done nothing better. New York. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 


“The House with the Green Shutters,” by George Douglas, is 
also being much talked about and there are not wanting those who 


call it the strongest book of the year. It is a peculiar story, deal- 


ing with unlovable characters throughout, and without a trace of a 
love affair init. Yet there is such a rugged strength in the domi- 
nant character that one follows his defeats and disappointments to 
the downfall of his house of cards,in spite of the almost over- 
mastering gloom of the story. There must be something in such a 
book, but it is not a pleasant “something,” and we would hesitate 
before pronouncing its author a second George Eliot or Dumas 
fils. New York. McClure, Phillips & Co. Price, $1.50. 


“What is Shakespeare?” is another book adapted to the use 
of clubs and classes for literary classes. It was prepared by L. A. 
Sherman, professor of English literature in Nebraska Uuiversity, 
and is an introduction to the great plays “Cymbeline,” “Winter’s 
Tale,” “Romeo and Juliet” and “Macbeth,” with some attention to 
most of the others. The grouping of the plays, personal study, 
Shakespeare’s character and the value of his work to literature 
are exhaustively treated. It is warmly commended to students of 
Shakespeare in and out of women’s clubs. New York. Macmillan 
& Co. Price, $1.50. 


“Where the’ Sugar Maple Grows,” by Adeline M. Teskey,” is 
a delightful collection of word pictures of Canadian village Hfe. 
In a way it reminds one of “A Window in Thrums,” and yet it is 
quite original. The character studies are exceptionally well done, 
simply yet strong, and .the country-bred reader will recognize 
many of the types and long for another taste of life in the quiet 
country. The author is a resident of Canada in the summer time, 
and it is to be hoped she will write another Canadian book. New 
York. R. F. Fenno & Co. Price, $1.50. 


“ The Colonials,” by Allen French, is a late addition to the 
host of historical novels which have fol’owed “ King Noanett” in 
the past five years. It is interesting to remember that when the 
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The Woman’s Book of Sports 


A practical Guide to Physica! Development and Outdoor Rec- 
reation. By J]. PARMLY PARRET. With many illustrations. 12 
mo. Cloth, $1.00 net; postage 8 cents additional. 


“Mr. Paret’s book is indispensable to the twentieth century 


American gir!.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Love In Its Tenderness 


By J. R. AITKEN. No. 309 Appleton’s Town and C< untry Library. 


| A vivid imagination and a command of humor are shown in this | 
idyllic icture of Scottish life. 

‘I allow myselt to read only one story at a time—just to pro- 
long the pleasure.”—Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D. D. 


A Damsel or Two 


By F. FRANKFORT Moore. 12mo. Cloth, 1.50. 


‘‘A book that is considered a skit — smart society and certain 
well-known people of the day, is by Dr. Frankfort Moore, and en- 
| joys the strange title of ‘A Damsel or Two.’ ”’—London cable to 


New York Herald. 


| By E. F. Benson, author of “Dodo.” t2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


| ‘ Undoubtedly the best selling book of the month.”—London 
cable to New York Herald. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 


| 
| NEW YORK and BOSTON | 


Scarlet and Hyssop | 
3 


last named novel was finished Mr. Stimson sent it to nearly all the 
leading publishers in New York and Boston, who refused it with 
charming unanimity, fearing the public would not care for it, and 
also, that when it was finally accepted by a young Boston firm that 
it immediately rushed up to its fiftieth thousand ; and that later, 
when the Boston firm went to the wall, the New York firm who had 
been the first to refuse it paid a good round sum ‘to secure the 
rights to “ King Noanett”; all of which has connection here only 
by way of contrast, for “ King Noanett” set a fashion which has 
been increasing ever since, and today the novel which covers any 
period of American history between 1609 and 1865 isf'sure to go. 
“ The Colonials” concerns itself with the history of Boston in pre- 
revolut‘onary times. The tea party, the Jbattle of Bunker Hill, 
and the evacuation by the British, together with the doings /and 
feelings of the people before their outbreak into hostile actions, 
make up the historical basis. The story is well written and there 
is the requisite amountof action and dramatic touch to render it of 
absorbing interest. New York. Doubleday, Page & Co. Price, 


$1.50. 


“ Naughty Nan,” by Jobn Luther Long, is sure to meet with a 
cordial rece ption; first, because it is by Mr. Long, and s: cond, 
because it is a thoroughly lively and witty story. The heroine isa 
being of combined sweetness’ and [perversity, endowed with in 
abundance of wit backed by common sense; and the story of her 
love affairs is both entertaining ‘and original. It will rank with 
the best of Mr. Long’s stories. New York. The Century Co. 


Price, $1.50. 


“ Good Cheer Nuggets,” compiled by Jeanne G. Pennington, 
takes a welcome place in the now well-known Nugget series beside 
the other two of her compilation— Don’t Worry” and “ Philo- 
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“CONCERNING 


By HELEN M. WINSLOW 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE BOOK ON THESE PETS 
EVER PUBLISHED. 


AGNES REPPLIER says: “A copy has never left my desk 
since I got it weeks ago. I have read and re-read it and hope it 


carries pleasure to all cat-lovers as to me.” 
Beautifully illustrated Cloth, $1.50 


ALL BOOKSELLERS 
LOTHROP PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


sophic”” Nuggets. In the present volume are helpful selections 
from Maeterlinck, Victor Hugo and Horatio Dresser. (Who else 
would ever have thought of combining the three?) The selections 
are wisely made, however, and tend to the serene upper atmos- 
phere, they diffuse sweetness and light, they will counteract morbid 
melancholy, and those who heed them will find a new brightness 
in living. New York. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Price, 45 
cents. 


“The Valley of Decision” is Mrs. Edith Wharton’s latest 
book, a novel which places her in the same rank with Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward and other strongest women writers. It has splendid 
parts and true lasting qualities, and is full of delicate distinctions 
and side lights, which reveal the different aspects of a rich and 
varied experience. Itis a book Americans ought to be proud of 
as showing what the intellectual, painstaking, cultured American 
woman can produce in the way of novels. Itis decidedly a book 
to be read. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 2 vols., $2. 


“The Silent Pioneer,” by Lucy Cleaver McElroy, is a fit suc- 
cessor to “Juletty.” It gives a faithful picture of Kentucky just 
after the revolutionary period. The characters are the pioneers, 
the great middle class of earnest, patient men who hewed homes 
for themselves out of the American wilderness. And in place of 
the flighty, scolding, heedless heroines of other romances, we have 
the gentle, faithful women whose wart in the early pioneer life was 
so important. Daniel Boone plays an important part in the story, 
and there is plenty of adventure with Indians, all set in the bright 
sunlit forest and the atmosphere of the pines. There is a wealth 
of local colorand exciting adventure; altogether one of the books 
to be read. New York. T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.50. 
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‘Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A sample set of suffrage tracts (40 different kinds) sent post- 
paid for ten cents. These include arguments for equal suffrage by 
Clara Barton, Secretary of the Navy Long, Florence Nightingale: 
Senator Geo. F. Hoar, Frances Willard, Phillips Brooks, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Livermore, Whittier, Longfellow, Emerson 
George William Curtis, Col. T. W.,Higginson, Abraham Lincoln, 
and many others. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Trial subscription to Woman’s Journal, 3 months for 25 cents. 
Sample copies free. 


— -— 


“Graystone,” by William Jasper Nicolls, is a charming story 
beginning in England but transferred to Philadelphia early in the 
book. The characters are all well drawn and the heroine a most 
fascinating creature. There is agood plot concerning certain coal 
mines in Pennsylvania, and this is well worked out, although 
there was achance to make much more of it. Still there is enough 
of the element of uncertainty about it to cause the readerto hurry 
through the book and see how it all comes out. On the wholea 
thoroughly good story. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Price, $1.50. 


“Aliens,” by Mary Tappan Wright, is a story of the South— 
of two Northerners who married and went to live in the South 


who were alien in spite of themselves to everything in that South- 


ern village, and also alien to each other until the stress of events 
brought them close together and incidentally sent them back North 
again. The South and its people is treated wholly from the North- 
ern point of view, which makes the book of particular interest just 
when several novels by Southern writers are coming out. Of 
course “Aliens” is beautifully written by Mrs. Wright (who is the 
wife of a Harvard professor, by the way) just as all her work is 
carefully, even exquisitely well done. The story ought to be read 
in connection with the other novels of contemporaneous interest. 
New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 


“The Leopard’s Spots,” by Thomas Dixon, Jr., is radically 
opposite to “Aliens,” having been written by a Southerner who has 
lived much of what he writes. This is a story of reconstruction 


times and gives expression to the Southern feeling with regard to 


the Negro question—a feeling that may seem extreme to Northern 
ers, and yet there is a convincing atmosphere that gives the reader 


44 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, : 


FIRE SCREENS 


RICH NOVELTIES LAMPS 


For Oil, Electricity or Gas, with the newest imported Globes and Shades. 


David Craig, 


ARTISTIC LICHTINC FIXTURES 
ANDIRONS 


Opposite Chauncy Street 


FIRE SETS 


May, 
a new view of the political situation in Dixie for the past thirty 


years. There is an exciting love story with a fascinating heroine 
and a gallant, all-conquering hero. Ina way the book is crude, but 
it is undeniably strong, and has already reached its twentieth 
thousand and upward. New York. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

In calling his new book “ Lepidus the Centurion,” Mr. Edwin 
Lester Arnold gives a very erroneous ideaofitscontents. It would 
seem to be a book of Roman affairs; in reality it is the story of an 
utterly impossible, thoroughly absorbing English house-party. 
Although Mr. Arnold in his sub-title calls Lepidus “ A Roman of 
Today,” he is really a reincarnated centurion of the epoch of 
Roman rule in Britain, whose first estate lives with him rather 
more vividly than the present. On this impossible premise Mr. 
Arnold has based a story with incidents which are convincingly 
real and vivid. The story is told in the first person and its most 
absorbing interest lies in the rivalry for the heroine’s hand between 
the Englishman who tells the story and Marcus Lepidus, the Cen- 
turion. Each hasaclaim. The Englishman bases his on a recent 
betrothal and Lepidus on his recongnition of her as the reincar- 
nation of a Roman maiden whom he wooed in a former existence. 
The outcome is brought about with so much dignity and feeling 
that it almost convinces the reader that for once the impossible 
did happen. NewYork. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.50. 


Mr. Hudson Young, in writing “Father Manners” has created 
a satire and a study rather than a romance. Some of his char- 
acters are very real and the interest lies in them rather than with 
the hero and herione and the slight romance that connects them. 
New York. The Abbey Press. Price, $1. 

“ A Dog-Day Journal,” by Blossom Drum, is a pretty and 
interesting little love-story. The plot is not unusual, but it is kept 
well in hand by the author who has not attempted more than she 
can do well. The book should make acceptable summer reading. 
New York. The Abbey Press. Price, 50 cents. | 


“Hester Blair,’ by William Henry Carson, is a “first book,” 
and in some respects is worthy of all that is claimed for it. The 
plot is old and after the Mary J. Holmes order; but it is carefully 
worked out, well sustained and told in good straightforward Eng- 
lish, and Mr. Carson may be congratulated on his first book. Al- 
though as a novel “Hester Blair” will hardly meet the demand of 
the purest litterateur, it is soaked full of that human interest which 
will make it popular with the average reader, and will doubtless 
make another great financial success for its enterprising publishers. 
Boston. C. M. Clark Publishing Co. Price, $1.50. 


“Irrigation in the United States,” by Frederick Haynes Newel} 
of the United States Geological Survey, is an important book. We 
have been so intent on legislating good harbors and waterways 
into existence, and in external territorial expansion, that we have 
not paid commensurate attention to the great problem of putting 
to use the vast resources of the West. Although a beginning has 
been made in the way of reclamation of the arid lands by irriga- 
tion, the greater part of the work remains to be done. In line 
with this question, Mr. Newell’s book is timely. He is one of the 
most capable writers of such a work in this country, and here he 
has written clearly and simply, avoiding technical terms, of the 
problems of home-making in the desert, showing what has been 
done in certain regions and what will be done in others. Home- 
seekers will thus find the work of the most immediate utility, and 
students everywhere will find this book well worth while. New 
York. T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $2. 
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Latest Popular Fiction 


A HEROINE OF THE STRAIT. A romance of Detroit 
in the time of Pontiac. By MARY CATHERINE 
CROWLEY, author of “A Daughter of New France.” 
Six full page illustrations by Grunwald. - - $1.50 


IN THE COUNTRY GOD FORGOT. A story of Arizona 
life and character. By FRANCES CHARLES. $1.5Q 


THE GOD OF THINGS. A novel of Modern Egypt. By 
FLORENCE BROOKS WHITEHOUSE. Illustrated by 
the author. . $1.50 


IN THE EAGLE’S TALON. A romance ofthe Louisiana 
Purchase. By SHEPPARD STEVENS, author of “I am 
the King,” etc. Iilustrated by A. Russell. - $1.50 


Two Books by Two Club Women 


PROPHETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. B 
May ALDEN WARD. Carlyle, Ruskin and Tolstoi. 
With portraits. 16mo. 75 Cents. 


Seldom have we seen so much depth of comprehension, good sense, 
and simplicity of statement combined. . . They are so charming] 
written, too, that one reads them through without the least menta 
fatigue and feels hungry for more.—CHICAGO TiMES-HERALD. 


WHEN THE GATES LIFT UP THEIR HEADS. By 
PAYNE ERSKINE. A new novel of the South. 


1zmo. $1.50. 


It holds the interest by reason of its dramatic force and its free, 
spontaneous style. It is remarkably well told—ATLANTA JOURNAL. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston 


“The Hand of God in American History,” by Robert Ellis 
Thompson, is another book for thoughtful people to study and to 
prize. Providence has been clearly manifest in the history of more 
than one nation, and not the least—according to the author—in 
that of the United States. The theory is an interesting one, 
besides affording a new basis upon which to study our past national 
life. The causes and effects of each war and each step in colonial 
and national existence are traced out in a similar discerning way, and 
the final result—a book of some 230 pages—proves a gratifying 
addition to our historical literature. The attitude is new, fresh 
and convincing; the view-point broad; the statements free from 
prejudice; the diction clear and forcible. New York. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. Price, $1. 


“Verba Crucis” is a timely little book by the Rev. T. Calvin 
McClelland that will aid to give a new meaning to the words of 
Christ uttered from his cross. The writer displays a rare, close 
sympathy, and chooses language well befitting his noble theme. 
“We stand at the Holy of Holies of Jesus’ sorrow.” The typog- 
raphy of the volume is in keeping with its spirit, a dignified black- 
letter type, with illuminated initials and tasteful page designs, 
making a beautiful and appropriate gift for any season of the 

Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 50 cents. 


year. New York City. T 
“Julius Caesar” is the jen addition to the set of Shakes- 


peare’s plays being issued in the¥‘Cambridge Literature Series.” 
This one, edited by Professor hr nave M. Alden, of Leland Stan- 
ford University, follows the text of the first folio as closely as seems 
practical. Such changes as have been made are shown in the 
notes at the end of the volume. The book is a small one that can 
be easily held, the print is excellent, the notes and appendix valu- 
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why not invite “BUELL HAMPTON’’ to act as 
your escort? He is a charming fellow and is just 
dying totell you a true love story of the Great 
Southwest—the very region through which you 
will travel. Call for him at any bookstore. 


‘‘Buell Hampton’’ will be Ready Early in April 


Dr. Talmage says: “‘Buell Hampton,’ by Willis 
George Emerson, is a most dramatic and thrilling story. Its 
descriptive power, its novelty of scene and its intense Amer- 
icanism will secure for this chaste and dramatically written 
romance a wide circulation. Novels of this type elevate the 
standard of our literature.” 


Bishop John F. Hurst says: “The story has its setting 
in the Great Southwest, the life and struggles of which are 
brought out with such thrilling effect that laughter and tears 
are the unconscious results of its pathos and humor.” 


Handsomely bound in cloth, 12mo, 435 pages, price, $1.50. 
For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid by the publishers. 


FORBES & COMPANY 
Box 1478, Boston, Mass. Box 464, Chicago, Ill. 


Members of Shakespeare clubs 
Benjamin H, San- 


able and the price only 25 cents. 
will find it convenient and helpful. Boston. 
born & Co. Price, 25 cents. 


“The Second Generation.” by James Weber Linn, is an Amer 
ican story—a Chicago story, rather. It deals with the life of a 
young reporter for a daily paper and is evidently written from the 
inside. It handles municipal and state politics and there is a 
charming love story running through it. The story is one of the 
best of the spring and ought to have a wide reading. It is well 
written and promises a new author from whom we may expect 
great things. New York. Macmillan Co. Price, $1.50. 


_ “Bagsby’s Daughter,” by Bessie and Marie Van Vorst is a 
charming story of Chicago life, full of lively humor and unexpected 
situations. A young lawyer of the “smart set” meets the daughter 
of a millionaire “pill-man” at a reception, falls in love and proposes 
on the spot. The girl accepts him as suddenly and they are mar- 
ried inside of two weeks and start for Europe; at least she does, 
while he gets left behind and there is a series of mishaps with a 
happy outcome at the close. The characters are all sharply 
sketched. The action is so rapid that the reader is swept along 
with a “real Chicago rush.” It is one of the most entertaining 
books of the winter. New York. Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50. 


“The Debatable Land,” by Arthur Colton, is the last in the 
series of American novels published in 1901 by Harper & Brothers. 
To our mind it is the poorest, being a feeble imitation of Stephen 
Crane. It would seem that publishers having the discrimination to 
select “The Sentimentalists,” “The Manager of the B. & A.,” and 
“Let Not Man Put Asundcr,” might possibly have found something 
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a trifle better for the last of an excellent set ot American novels. 
New York. Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50. 


An “American History, Popularly Told” ought to be warmly 
welcomed if it is done as it should be, and Viola A. Conklin seems 
to have accomplished her work most satisfactorily. We have now 
enough of a past to make a story of absorbing interest and Miss 
Conklin treats of the rise and growth of the young nation up to the 
death of Lincoln in a way that will be especially helpful to club 
women. The book grew, in fact, from a course of parlor lectures 
in New York and is especially fitted for the use of current events 
classes and club study programs. New York. Heary Holt & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 


“Policeman Flynn,” by Elliott Flower, is a good example of 
the “new American humor,” being a series of clever character 
sketches depicting a Chicago policeman. The valiant Irish-Amer- 
ican is a shrewd, forceful and honest man of most unique person- 
ality. Some of the chapters were published in the “Century 
Magazine,” but Mr. Flower has added to and completed them in 
the book. The work will stand with Mr. Dooley as a typical Irish 
character, and is quite as full of wit and satire. The illustrations, 
by Frederick Dorr Steele, make the philosophical policeman more 
real. New York. The Century Company. Cloth, $1.50. 


“Dorothy South,” by George Cary Eggleston, is one of the 
most thoroughly enjoyable Southern stories that has been pub- 
lished. The story records a series of impressions of ante-bellum 
days in the South, although it is carried through until the close of 
the war and the scene is transferred for a time to Europe. It is 
based upon episodes in the lives of a man and a woman who fall 
in love with each other, the man being a Virginian who has studied 
medicine in the North and has returned to his native state when 
he falls heirs to the family property. The woman is the daughter 
of a deceased neighboring landowner and a charming creature she 
is. It is a delightful story and one that everybody will want to 
read. Boston. Lothrop Publishing Co. Price, $1.50. 


“Ping Pong” is the title of book on “ The Game and How to 
Play It,” by Arnold Parker. Now that everybody is “ ping pong- 
ing” this little volume will meet a constant demand. It tells how 
the game can be played on a small table with a small outlay, and 
gives a great deal of exercise. Added to this is the fact that 
women Can play it as well as men. The player must have nerve, 
judgment, resolution, good temper, fair sight and sympathy 
between head and eye. The concluding chapter of the book is 
written especially for women. New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price, 75 cents. 


“Angelot” is the musical title of a story of the first empire 
by Eleanor C. Price. Miss Price is an Englishwoman who has 
lived several years in France, and has thoroughly acquired the 


native attitude without losing the foreign impartial spirit. The 
9 ELEVENTH YEAR, Candid, suggestive Criticism, 
UTHORS literary and technical Revision, practical Advice, 
cess and failure, and turn the scale in favor of ac- 
ceptance” (from editorial notice). 
Mary E. Wilkins, Helen M. Winslow and others. Send stamp for BOOKLET 
to 


Disposal; MSS. of all kinds, prose and verse. 

GENCY “Such services may make the difference between suc- 

References: — Noah Brooks, Mrs. Deland, 

Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, W. D. Howells, Mrs. Moulton, 
WILLIAM A. DRESSER, Director, 


Dept. Ce 452 Atherton St., 
Egleston Square, BOSTON, MASS. 
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dwellers of the countryside—noble and peasant—are sketched 
clearly and sympathetically. The animus of the time is outlined 
dispassionately. The situations are real, the dialogue sprightly. 
The result is a bright, wholesome story, well worth the reading, 
and ene which leaves the reader with a good idea of a very critical 
period in French history. At the same time, it is not an historical 
novel, nor a cold study of character, but partakes more of the 
nature of pure romance. New York. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 


“Mary Garvin” is the story of a New Hampshire summer, by 
Fred Lewis Pattee, and as the material for the romance was drawn 
direct from life, the story is new and as quietly charming as its 
New Hampshire fields and hills. Each of the characters is an 
adapted study of an original, with the setting of a country village, 
its crossroads store, its mill, its lake and its back-porch philoso- 
phers. The author has photographed an entire community with 
rare fid lity of detail, and has succeeded in making a notable addi- 
tion to the novels of New England rural life that have become so 
popular. New York. T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.50. 


“Rockhaven” is another of these delightful books of home-life 
in the country which is already having a wide sale, although but 
recently issued. It is by Charles Clark Munn, whose “Uncle 
Terry” was a success two years ago. In Rockhaven we have again 
the Maine coast and its fishing hamiet life, but varied by its con- 
nection with a“promoter’s scheme,” in which the Rockhaven 


Granite Company is made the basis of certain “wild-cat” specula- 


tions on “the street.” There isa charming love story connected, 
and of course it all ends well. Everybody who likes the good, 
old-fashioned love story should read “Rockhaven.” Boston. Lee 
& Shepard. Price, $1.50. 


Tothe “Self Educator Series” has been added a volume on 
English Composition. We have spoken of this set of books before: 
The series is intended to help students at home in private, unaided 
study. Itdoes not commit the common fault of expecting too 
much from a student; but ifhe be earnest and ordinarily bright, 
he should master the principles of the topic discussed. The same 
firm (T. Y. Crowell) has'just issueda handbook of “Shakespearian 
Synopsis,” in which an outline of each of the thirty-seven plots is 
given by acts, much after.the manner of opera arguments, carefully 
prepared and in continuous reading form. A cast of characters is 
included, also the size of the play and date of its first printing. 
And while they are models of brevity, no salient point in the action 
of a drama is omitted, and no confusion arises because of compact 
ness. New York. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 45 cents. 


“The Madness of Philip,’ by Josephine Dodge Daskam, is 
the title of a book of stories of childhood which have appeared in 
“McClure’s Magazine,” where they achieved immediate and wide 
popularity. Philip, the demon-ridden; Edgar, the Choir Boy 
Uncelestial; Ardelia, the little street girl who didn’t approve of 
Arcady; the Three Pirates; Dicky, and the others are as genuine 
as they are amusing and attractive. The charming child-romance 
of “The Little God and Dicky,” and the naive humor of “A Study 
in Piracy,” show Miss Daskamin twowidely diverse but equally 
characteristic types of her work. The popularity of this author is 
not to be wondered at when one examines “The Madness of 
Philip."New York. McClure, Phillips & Co. Price, $1.50. 
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Special Offer 


To Women Belonging to 
Federated Clubs 


Until further notice we will send to any of you 
Shattuck’s Woman’s [anual of Parliamentary 
Law on receipt of 60 cents a copy, fully prepaid. 
Regular price, 75 cents. 

This peerless book has been THE OFFICIAL 
AUTHORITY OF THE GENERAL FEDERATION OF 
WOMEN’S CLUBS since its inception in 1892. It 
is much larger than any other book on the subject, 
containing nearly 300 pages and the admirable 
Ready Reference Table for Presiding Officers, 
which is alone worth the price of the book. For 
practical use in women’s clubs this is too far above 
any other work on the subject to admit of any 
comparison. 


Order this book of THE CLUB WOMAN, or 
directly from the publishers, Lee & Shepard, 
202 Devonshire Street, Boston 


“Hezekiah’s Wives,” by Lillie Hamilton French, is not half so 
bigamous as it sounds, since Hezekiah was a canary who belonged 
to the author. His cage was a nest and not a prison. His wives 
were supplied one after another by his affectionate mistress. The 
first one fought him, the second bored him, and the third was loved 
affectionately by him. The rest of the story, entertaining to all 
bird-lovers, and humorous and pathetic by turns, may be best left 
to its own unfolding. The book is a worthy addition to the increas- 
ing list of books that tend towards better appreciation and more 
human treatment of birds and animals. Boston. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price, 60 cents. 


“The Heroine of the Strait,” by Mary Catherine Crowley, is a 
second story of old Detroit even more interesting than “A Daughter 
of New France” by the same author. Its principal events are the 
surrender of Detroit to the English, the conspiracy of Pontiac, and 
the siege of Detroit by the Indians under his command. It is a 
story of love, adventure and war, in which the reader’s interest 
deepens with each succeeding chapter. The romance has been 
drawn from historical autorities, the old French manuscript of the 
story of the siege of Detroit by the Indians under Pontiac being 
the principal source, the translation followed being that preserved 
in the collection of the Michigan Pioneer Association. Miss 
Crowley has a charming style and the faculty of interweaving his- 
tory and romance in such a fascinating way that historical students 
of all ages will value her two books. Boston. Little, Brown & 
Co. Price, $1.50. 

“ Anticipations of the Reaction of the Mechanical and Scien- 
tific Progress upon Human Life and Thought ” is the cumbersome 
title of a really valuable book by H. G. Wells, whose novels of 
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imaginary life in other worlds have attracted so much attention. 
In this more serious book Mr. Wells deals with the problem of 
locomotion in the twentieth century, which he believes will not be 
tied down within and circumscribed into its present very con- 
tracted limits. In the second place Mr. Wells foresees the proba- 
ble diffusion of great cities. The centrifugal attraction in the 
coming cities will be something enormous. Warin the future will 
bea question of preparation, of long years of foresight and dis- 
ciplined imagination. Upon modern social methods, the conduct 
cf one’s daily life, the affairs of business, the keeping of a house, 
the pursuitof amusements, Mr. Wells makes serious onslaughts. 
After considering at length further social phases of futurity, the 
life-history of democracy, the conflict of languages, the author 
finally comes to the faith, the morals and the public policy of the 
new republic. The book is inspiring and one which every student 
of contemporary social conditions must read in order to readjust 
his conceptions of the present and future. New York. Harper & 
Brothers. Price, $2. 


“ The Conquerors,” by Gertrude Atherton, is making a literary 
sensation and has already been frequently referred to as a remark- 
able book. Itisof value because the herois no other than Alex- 
ander Hamilton—a welcome change from Aaron Burr in fiction. 
Mrs. Atherton has made good use of her abundant material, and 
the book shows originality, force and insight. Besides being of 
absorbing interest, it is full of vigor, force and brilliance. It is 
decidedly one of the books to be read, as it is undoubtedly one of 
the most accurate, fascinating and notable historical novels of the 
day. New York. Macmillan Co. Price, $1.50. 


“Esther Hills, Housemaid,” by Caroline Parsons, deals with 
the domestic problem from the servant’s side and contains some 
good things. “A Golden Way,” by Albert L. Bartlett, is a beauti- 
fully illustrated description of a journey through the British Isles, 
a conventional trip done into poetic prose. “A Paradise Valley 
Girl,” a fireside story for country girls and country-bred women. 
“Mary Starkweather,” a novel exploiting the “science of the mind” 
and written in an attractive strain are other recent books by this 
enterprising firm. “Josephine Grahame” by Jeannette Wheeler, is 
a story replete with interest. “Golden Fluff” a collection of stories 
of animals, domestic and wild, answers many questions in regard 
to wild traits in tame animals. “Bobtail Dixie” is a dog story by 
Abbie N. Smith that will interest all animal lovers. “The Impro- 
prieties of Noah,” brings a collection of love stories by Harold 
V. Smedburg, attractively in gold. “Behind the Grill,” by Duncan 
F. Young, is a bank story and gives the thoughts and feelings of the 
man who handles money, and who looks out at frequenters of the 
bank from behind the grill. “Songs not Set to Music,” is a title of 
a volume of poems by Kate Mills Fargo, and “The King of 
Andorra,” is a romantic tale by Henry E. Harris, a young Minne- 
sota lawyer, are all from the indefatigable Abbey Press, of 156 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 

“A Moment’s Mistake,” by R. H. Holt-Lomax, is a rather in- 
teresting story with a simple plot dealing with the marriage of a 


Wagner and the Bayreuth Festival 


AN ILLUSTRATED LECTURE 
Including entire RING of the NIBELUNG and PARISFAL 


SUPERB VIEWS and MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


Highest praise of Press and Clubs throughout the Country 


MRS. CHARLES W. RHODES, 
New Amsterdam Hotel 4th Avenue and 2ist Street, New York 
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young couple who, separated from each other by an accident, yet 
cling in spite of everything to their one son. New York. The 
Abbey Press. Price, $1. 
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Other books received are “Unrequited Love,” Otto Stechhan ; 
“ Castles in Spain,” Winifred Sackville-Stoner; “ Frank Logan,” 
Mrs. John M. Clay; “The Phantom Caravan,” Cordelia Powell 
Odenheimer; “The Silver Cord and the Golden Bowl,” Grace 
Adele Pierce; “Har Lampkins,” Abel Patton; “ Fairview’s 
Mystery,” George H. Marquis; and “ Where Magnolias Bloom,” 
F. B. Cullens. All from the Abbey Press, New York. 


“Parliamentary Usage for Women’s Clubs” is of much more 
than ordinary interest to club women, because not only is it written 
especially for them, but it is by Mrs. Emma A. Fox, recording 
secretary of the G. F. W. C., and is the collection of her articles in 
the CLuB WOMAN during the past four years, revised and enlarged. 
As most of our readers already understand the author’s aim in 
their preparation was to explain the generally accepted rules for 
the conduct of meetings, that they might be easily understood by 
those who have not given the subject much attention. They have 
been carefully revised for publication in book form. If they seem 
very elementary to some, it is hoped they will benefit a still larger 
number who need assistance in conducting even simple meetings. 
These articles were written especially to meet the needs of club 
women. The illustration of certain forms is given bya representa- 
tion of a supposed meeting of a woman’s club, and the model con- 
stitution and by-laws are framed as for a woman’s club; but the 
book is not on that account designed exclusively for organizations 
of women, as the principles of parliamentary law therein elucidated 
apply as a matter of course to all deliberative assemblies. The 
Baker & Taylor Company, of New York, are the publishers of this 
book of which the price is 65 cents. It may be ordered of them 
or of the CLuB WOMAN direct. 


“Mabel Thornley,” by R. C. Bailey, is a well-written story of 
Scotland, with a pleasant romance. “The Lady of New Orleans’”’ 
is a tale of the South and its problems, by Marcellus Eugene 
Thornton, which it would be well for every one interested in the 
color question and modern sociological reforms to read. “The 
First Years of the Redeemed After Death” gives a new chapter in 
theology and in the Christian life, here and hereafter, by Wm. C. 
Ulyat. “The Church of St. Bunco” is a drastic treatment of Chris- 
tian Science and its problems by Gordon Clark. “The Orphean 
Tragedy,” by Edward S. Creamer, deals with the story of Orpheus, 
musician and poet. “How Men Are Made, or the Corner Stones 
of Character,” by Dr. Martin, pastor of the Clinton Avenue 
Reformed Church of Newark, N. J., is a helpful, practical book for 
young men or growing boys, as the author realizes that the vice 
which young men are apt to shun is advice, and the spirit and tone 
are those of a friend and companion, rather than a preacher. “The 
Wonders of Mouseland,” by Edward Earle Childs is the story of 
an American boy’s adventures in the country of the wonderful 
mousefolk. The hero is shipwrecked on a coral reef. He alone 
of the crew is saved by clinging to a rock. When the storm sub- 
sides he builds a raft of the floating timbers and his further adven- 
tures are in the “Swiss Family Robinson” line, only different. All 
from the Abbey Press, 114 Fifth avenue, New York city. Price, 
$1.25 each. 


A NEW RECIPE BOOK. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd, Dorchester, Mass., the oldest and 
largest manufacturers of cocoa and chocolate preparations, are 


about to issue a new and greatly enlarged edition of their booklet 
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of choice recipes, prepared by Miss Parloa and other noted 
teachers of cooking. It is a very attractive publication of eighty 
pages, illustrated with half-tones and colored lithographs, and con- 
tains the most complete collection ever made of recipes in which 
cocoa or chocolate is used for eating and drinking. Nearly every 
state in the Union is represented in the collection. Vassar College 
and Smith College contribute their famous recipes for making 
fudge. A ccpy of the book will be sent free by mail to any appli- 
cant in the United States and Canada. Address, mentioning this 
paper, Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. 
4 


A Word About Pianos. 


No house is complete without a piaso; not “any old” piano 
but a really good one that will stand the test of time. Do you 
know that in the factory of the Vose & Sons Piano Co. are made 
each year more high grade pianos than are made in any other fac- 
tory in this country? This statement is true, and is the result of 
fifty years’ industrious application to business. 

James W. Vose, the founder of this firm, who is now 83 years 
of age, has not yet forsaken the offices of the firm at 158-160 Boy]l- 
ston street, and can almost daily be seen at his desk consulting 
with his sons upon some detail of business. His energy and judg- 
ment, coupled with that of his associates, have made the name 
Vose famous in the piano world. 

Every fifty minutes throughout the year there is turned out a 
complete and beautiful high grade Vose piano. There are eleven 
styles of their grand and upright piano, and all are the highest 
grade that mechanical genius and skillea labor can produce. 

Every valuable discovery is embodied in this piano, and every 
known improvement that has tended to make pianos better in tone 
or in action has been adopted by this progressive firm. 


THE CLUB 


NOTHING LIKE IT! 


‘“‘FILLS A HITHERTO UNOCCUPIED PIELD.” 
“*MEETS A DISTINCT WANT.” 


The Great Round World 
NINE MONTHS FOR THE PRICE OF SIX 


The women of today, especially CLUB WOMEN, are desirous of finding 
the very best sources from which up-to-the-minute information can be obtained. 

The above extraordinary offer is to give Y‘*#U an opportunity to become 
tamillar with the BEST WEEKLY NEWS and CURRENT EVENTS 
JOURNAL ever published. Mr. Melville E. Stone, General Manager of the 
_ Associated Press, says: 

“It is a very valuable ard interesting publication. It FILLS A 
HITHERTO'!(N CCI\PIBD PIELD. Continuous reading of it is equivalent 
to a LIBERAL EDUCATION,” 

Besides “filling a hitherto unoccupied field, it MEETS A DISTINCT 
WANT,” says the Indianapolis Journal, “serving busy men as a substitute 
for the daily paper.”’ 

Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, in renewing her subscription, writes: AN EX- 
CELLENT TWO DOLLAR INVESTMENT.” 

We are anxious to have you try the paper. However, it is only fair that 
you should have an opportunity to bec »me well acquainted with it before you 
subscribe. Therefore, if you will mail us ten (10) cents, with your name and 
a idress, we will send ‘‘The Great Round World” six weeks on trial. 

If, at the end of that time you decide that you wish the paper continued, 
send us $1.00 and your name will be entered upon the regular subscription list 
for eight months longer. 

If you wish to senda dollar at once, we will mail “The Great Round 
World” NINE MONTHS! 

Five cents acopy. $2.coa year. 


THE GREAT ROUND WORLD, 150 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 
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froeh’s Living Method for learning 


How to Think 


receipt of $1.00 


The most successful means yet devised f i 
how to speak French. sed for learning and teaching 


7 am sure the book will accomplish precisely what is set to be its 
purpose.”—Prof. James W. Bright. Johns Hophins University. 


‘“* You have done a great and beautiful work in the publication of 
— manuals.”’—Bishop John H. Vincent, Chancellor of Chau- 
uqua. 


How to Think 


Sent. postpaid, on 


Geren. 


“‘ As a practical book to aid in quickly acquiring the power of cor- 
rect and fluent speaking of the German language, this work has no 
equal.—Scientific American, Nov. 11, 1393, p. 316. 


How to Think 


receipt of $1.50 


‘** The learner is not obliged to think of rules or of English word 
me he wishes to speak Spanish.”—N. Y. School Jourasi, July “me 
1394. 


Prof. CHAS. F. KROEH, Publisher, 


Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 


Their new piano factory is undoubtedly the most thoroughly 
equipped in the world. It is just nearing completion. Within it 
are to be stored the best materials that money can buy, and out of 
this supply will be manufactured the pianos that will become a joy 
and comfort in the homes of the whole civilized world. 

The salesrooms in all the principal cities are of artistic sim- 
plicity and invite comparison with any other in the world. In 
short, the name Vose means everything of the best in high grade 
instruments. 


The Advantages of the NicKle Pilate 
Railroad 


Are: Smooth track, straight line, finest high back seat coaches 
with colored uniformed poriers to look after wants of all classes of 
passengers, finest vestibule sleeping and parlor cars, dining cars, 
serving famous American club meals at prices, 35 cents to §1, rates 
lowest via any line, employes the most careful and attentive, service 
the best. 


SUBSCRIBE For 
‘THE CLUB WOMAN 


$1.00 PER YEAR 


: 
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BOSTON MAINE RAILROAD. 


RATES 


Righ-Grade Photographers. Fast Train Service 


| BETWEEN... 
146 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


and CHICAGO 


St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, SOUTHWEST, NORTHWEST 
TRADE Marks 


Coprmanrs &c. Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all Through Trains 


Anyone sendi nd Sostription 
asoertain. on n free 


tio e strictly probably pa : Handbook on Patents For tickets and information apply at any 


Munn ve principal ticket office of the Company. 


"Scientific Fimerican. D. J. FLANDERS, 


cula f an en c ournal 
| Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt., 


MUNN & New Yor BOSTON 


625 F St.. Washington, D. C. 


THE IDEAL To California 


To Mexico 
ROUTE To the Orient 


Southern Company 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


— 


Steamers San Francisco to Hawaii, Japan and China 


ADDRESS FOR LITERATURE AND INFORMATION 


L. H NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent 


349 Broadway, | Battery Place, NEW YORK 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. A., 170 Washington St., Boston, Miass. 
CPE OOO SSG 
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DIRECTORY OF CLUB LECTURERS. 


Mr. J. L. Harbour Announces a Lecture 
Entitled ‘‘Blessed Be Humor.’’ 


Mr. Harbour is the author of more than six hundred stories 
published in the “Youth’s Companion,” “The Outlook,” “Har- 
per’s Bazar” and other periodicals, and he has been engaged in 
editorial work for twenty years. His lecture contains many amusin 
literary curiosities in the way of stories, lectures and poems, an 
it has received the hearty endorsement of Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman, Mrs. Harriet Préscott Spofford, Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton, Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, Clara Barton, Miss Mary E. 
Woolley, Hezekiah Butterworth, J. T. Trowbridge, Hamilton W. 
Mabie and others familiar with Mr. Harbour’s ability as a story 
writer. For circulars and terms address J. L. Harbour, 3 Bowdoin 
avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. 
LECTURE-READINGS. CLASS LESSONS. 


MISS HELEN M. GOLE. 


Miss Cole issues “SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE AS 
LITERATURE IN WOMEN’S CLUBS,” endorsed by the Library Committee of 
the Massachusetts State Federation. Address 146 BOWDOIN STREET (off 
Beacon) Boston, MASs. 


Instructor in PARLIAMENTARY LAW 

H AND PRACTICE, refers among others, by 

§ permission to the following: Mrs. Elroy 

M. Avery, ex-State Regent, D. A. R., of Ohio; Miss Clara A. Avery, ex-Presi- 

dent Michigan State Federation of Women’s Clubs, Detroit, Mich.; Eliza M. 

Mosher, M. D., Professor of Hygiene, Literary Department, University of Michi- 

n, Ann Arbor; Mrs. E. Y. Comstock, Marion, Ind.; Mrs. L. Smith, Presi- 

ent Twentieth Century Club, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. M. E. Rawson, President 

Cleveland Day Nurseryand Kindergarten Association, Cleveland, Ohio; Madame 

P. Mariotte Davis, Purdue Lafayette, Ind.; Mrs. Clara P. Bourland, 

President Woman’s Club, Peoria, lil; M. C. Williams, M. D., Louisville, Ky. 
Address 21 BAGLEY AVENUE, DETROIT, MICH. 


TALKS ON THE MODERN NOVEL- 

MRS MAY ALDEN WAR , ists: Robert Louis Stevenson, Rud- 

yard Kipling, George Meredith, 

— Thomas Hardy. For terms and dates address 281 DARTMOUTH STREET, 
OSTON, 


LECTURES ON LITERATURE, ART AND SOCIOLOGY. 

WM 6 WARD THE NOVEL AND THE SHORT STORY; TENNYSON; 

7. we © MICHAEL ANGELO; THE TRAINING OF THE 

Future CITiIzeNn. For other subjects send for circular. Address 281 DART- 
MOUTH STRERT, BOSTON. 


Conducts correspondence 
MRS. VIOLA PRIGE FRANKLIN, lecture 
. ) study courses in SHORT 


Story WRITERS, STANDARD NOVELISTS, SHAKESPEARE, BROWNING’S 
LYRICS AND DRAMAS, ENGLISH POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, THE 
MADONNA IN ART, THE BARBIZON SCHOOL OF PAINTERS, WOMEN OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, WOMEN OF THE BIBLR, historical and literary studies. 
For terms and dates address 5835 DREXEL AVE, CHICAGO, ILL, 


New LECTURES AND TALKS, 

MR FI NG W Dr. SAMUELGRIDLEY HOWE, 
. the Massachusetts Philanthro- 

ist: RALPH WALDO EMERSON, Guide, Philosopher and Friend; THOMAS 
ARLYLE AND WHAT Wr Owe Him; CURRENT TOPICS VIEWED FROM A 


New STANDPOINT; THE NEw CHIVALRY; THE AMERICAN WOMAN OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. Address PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY. 


OP THE 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Price, with hooks for pendant, 55 cents; without 
hooks, 50 cents ; 8 cents additional for postage and registry. 


MRS. CEORCE H. NOYES, 
204 Prospect Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hotel Nottingham, Boston 

Mass. READINGS — 

Henry V. and ROMEO AND 

JULIET (with orchestral or pianoaccompaniment). THe PRINCESS and ENOCH 

ARDEN (with piano). THE BLOT ON THE SCUTCHEON and miscellaneous pro- 

rammes, LECTURES— Tug Voice tn CONVERSATION AND PUBLIC 
SPEAKING. PATRIOTIC SONGS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


ON ART AND SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 

ITALY, Her PEOPLE AND Her ART. 

PARIS, HER HISTORY AND H&R ART. 

GLIMPSES OF PARIS AND FRENCH Lire. How THE OTHER HALF LIVE IN 

ENGLAND. ARTS ANDCRAFTS. For particularsaddress Miss ANNA SEATON 
SCHMIDT, 140 Beacon Street, Boston. 

ford Academy ; cturer on Art 


MISS HELEN A, WHITTIER and Architecture at Rogers Hall 


School and at Portland Summer School of Languages, is ed to lecture be- 
fore Schools and Clubs on the 


HISTORY OF ART 


Lectures single or in courses, with lantern slides or photographs. Class work a 
specialty. Address, 


50 Chelmsford St., Lowell, Mass. 


Teacher of History of Art at Brad- 


“EVENINGS OF SCOTTISH SONG.” Old 
Scotch songs and new Scotch stories, with 
Mr. Charles Edmund Wark at the piano. 
29 WEST 20TH STREET, New YORK. 


MISS AMY MURRAY'S 


PARLIAMENTARY USAGE FOR 
WOMEN’S CLUBS 


At an early date the BAKER & TAYLOR Co. will publish 
‘‘Parliamentary Usage for Women’s Clubs,’’ by Mrs. Emma 
A. Stowell Fox, Recording Secretary of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and prominently identified with many other 
important organizations. As the head of the department of 
Parliamentary Law in the CLUB WomAN, Mrs. Fox has come to 
be recognized as the leading authority on this subject for women’s 


organizations. The manual will be gotten up in a convenient and 
attractive manner. The price will be 6sc. net. 
Order of 


THE CLUB WOMAN, 
52 Atherton Street, Boston. 


THE CLUB WOMAN 


Unanimously adopted at Milwaukee as 
THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE GENERAL PEDERATION 


$1.00 a Year. 


To Clubs of Five or more, 75 cents each Subscriber 
when sent directly to us. 


Address, 52 Atherton Street, Egleston Square, Boston. 
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Will speak before clubs on: THR 

MISS HELEN M WINSLOW WOMAN AND THE NEWSPAPER, 

6 LITERARY BosTON oF TODAY, 

WHAT THE CLUB SHOULD MEAN, THE PASSING OF OLD New ENGLAND, 

An OLp Matn’s VIEWS ON BRINGING Up CHILDREN; CATs, KITTENS 

AND SOME PEopPLE,etc., etc. Illustrated with stereopticon. For terms and dates 
address 52 ATHERTON STREET, BOSTON 


| 
| 


